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VERIDICAL SITTINGS WITH 
MRS. TRAVERS SMITH 


BY LYDIA W. ALLISON 


On Friday, June 6th, 1924, at a sitting with Mrs. Osborne- 
Leonard near London, who, as usual, was working in trance and con- 
trolled by Feda, the following prediction was made, and appears to 
have bearing upon the Travers Smith sittings which form the sub- 
stance of this report. At the time of this sitting, I knew Mrs. 
Travers Smith only through her reputation in connection with the 
Oscar Wilde scripts. 

Excerpt from Leonard sitting, Feda controlling: 

Frepa: Then he (the purported Dr. Hyslop) says: “ We are both 
going to speak to you through writing soon.” 

(Note: The “ both” referred to Dr. Hyslop, who purported to be 
the principal communicator, and Dr. Allison, who purported to ac- 
company him. This excerpt is a fragment from a long series of many 
veridical communications received through Mrs. Leonard.) 

Fepa: They are both going to some one you will be taken to soon, 
through whom they will be able to get some very good writing. Your 
gentleman too. I feel it is a condition you already know. You are 
not going at once. A little later on. They think you will not get that 
writing until after these few sittings with Feda. They want you to 
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know that. They are going to bring you in touch with a person who 
will do writing. 

(Note: I had no plans whatever in mind for any such work with 
anyone. ) 

Fepa: You will not be alone. Some one with you. Same condition, 

(Note: I was alone at the three sittings here reported, but at 
some of the subsequent ones, others were present. ) 

Fepa: You are going to have other sittings of a different kind to 
Feda’s. This time automatic. They will be there and do the best 
they can. They have an idea it is more of a physical sitting than 
this one. (It proved to be so.) As if they will be able to do voice, one 
more for what they call physical phenomena. 

(Note: This did not prove true. Feda, like many controls, is 
addicted to interpretations, erroneous and otherwise. ) 

Two weeks later, at tea with Mrs. de Crespigny, in the course of 
conversation, she casually mentioned Mrs. Travers Smith’s name. I 
expressed interest, and Mrs. de Crespigny voiunteered to arrange an 
anonymous sitting for me with Mrs. Travers Smith. Several days 
later, Mrs. de Crespigny wrote me that I might telephone Mrs. 
Travers Smith and secure my appointment by mentioning Mrs. de 
Crespigny’s name and not my own. I carried out these instructions. 
I append Mrs. de Crespigny’s statement: 


ARTILLERY Mansions, WEstTMINSTER, S. W. 1., Oct. 26, 1924. 

I made the appointment for Mrs. Allison with Mrs. Travers Smith 
without mentioning her name,—merely asking for it “ for a friend,” 
and I knew nothing concerning Mrs. Allison’s life in America nor of 
her friends.—Rosr Cu. pe CrespPicny. 


I further append the statement of Mrs. Travers Smith: 


Lonpvon, Nov. 22, 1924. 

In July, 1924 Mrs. Edward Wood Allison rang me up one day 
saying that she had been introduced by Mrs. Champion de Crespigny 
and did not wish to give her name. The first sitting with Mrs. 
Allison was given under the condition that her identity was absolutely 
unknown to me. I had not happened even to have heard of her before. 

—Hester Travers Sniru. 


(Note: It will be apparent that Mrs. Travers Smith’s memory 
of the first sitting fails by a few days of the actual time. The bulk 
of her work for me was done in July. It should also be especially 
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noted that in my entire acquaintance, living or dead, no other person 
than the communicator could have given the correct answers to my 
questions. ‘These called for names associated with contacts of the 
communicator, widely diverse in time and locality.) 


Record of sitting with Mrs. Travers Smith, London, 
June 27, 1924, 3 p. m. 


Mrs. Travers Smith opened the door and invited me into her 
drawing-room. I remarked I was greatly pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity of sitting with her, as I had been particularly interested in the 
Oscar Wilde scripts. ‘Thereupon she told me, at some length, the 
circumstances under which these scripts had been made. She then 
arranged her Ouija board and enquired if I had brought anything 
belonging to the persons with whom I wished to communicate. I pro- 
duced a number of articles and selected a gray suéde tobacco pouch, 
unopened but containing a pipe and some small packages of tobacco. 
This was wrapped in black paper which Mrs. Travers Smith, by my 
permission, removed in order to secure direct contact. She placed the 
pouch close to the Ouija board pointer and said: “ Will you ask the 
name of the person to whom this belonged? ” I replied that it seemed 
too severe a test and that I should be glad to hear anything the com- 
municator wished to say. But Mrs. Travers Smith preferred the 
definite question, so I put it. 

L. W. A.: Can you tell me to whom this pouch belongs? 

Ovrisa: Edward. 

L. W. A.: Correct. Can you give me the name by which you were 
always called? 

Ovisa: N e d. 

L. W. A.: That’s right. Tell me who was married the other day. 

(No response. I repeated the question.) 

Psycuic: I don’t think they can answer that. I don’t think they 
pay any attention to the things that go on here. You’d better ask 
something that he would remember. 

(Note: The name called for was secured at a subsequent sitting 
as the answer to a question framed to awaken memory in the com- 
municator who, naturally, had no memory of the marriage here re- 
ferred to. See page 65. What is the bearing of telepathy from the 
sitter in a case of this sort?) 

L. W. A.: Can you tell me who gave you the pouch? 

Ovisa: A nit a. 

L. W. A. (excitedly): This is most astonishing. Where did she 
give it to you? 
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(Note: There were several unsuccessful attempts to give the name, 
so we rested. Mrs. Travers Smith explained that it was never profit- 
able to continue after an apparent fatigue. The name “ Anita” js 
correct, being that of the friend who had given the tobacco pouch to 
the purported communicator about a dozen years previously. She 
was, at this time, in her home, over four thousand miles away from 
the scene of this sitting.) 

The above notes were taken partly in shorthand and partly in 
longhand and are essentially correct and unexpurgated. Full ver- 
batim notes were intermittently precluded by the fact that the psychic 
frequently requested me to place my hand on her own in order to add 
power. However my hand was withdrawn and in my lap in every case 
before the Ouija pointer began to travel. During these intervals I 


caught up with my notes of what had been said. Ouija messages were 
taken when and as given. 


Section Two 

In this part of the sitting we followed a different method, at Mrs. 
Travers Smith’s instance. She brought out some large sheets of 
paper and pencils for automatic writing. Mrs. Travers Smith placed 
a pencil in my hand and covered my hand with her own. She took up 
the thread of the sitting at the point where we had broken off, and 
asked: 

Psycuic: Where did she give it to you? 

Prencit: Ned Londan (sic). 

(Note: The L was poorly formed, and the second o resembled an 
a. London was the correct answer. I am perfectly certain that I 
retarded the action of the pencil, which I held very limply, fearing to 
give assistance. ‘The psychic’s hand guided my own, in fact pushed 
it ahead.) 

L. W. A.: Can you give me your surname? 

Pencit: All (scrawl). 

(Note: Imperfectly written, but recognizable. ) 

L. W. A.: Can you give your middle name? 

Pencit: Wood. 

L. W. A.: Good! 


Pencit: Edward. 





L. W. A.: Will you try the last name again? 

(Note: A number of attempts followed that resembled the name 
in general outline, but were too inaccurate, so we dropped it for the 
time being.) 


Pencit: Lydia (indistinct and scrawly). Lydia (very clearly). 
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(Note: Correct name of sitter.) 

Pencit: Wood. 

(Note: Correct middle name of purported communicator. ) 

These two spontaneous efforts, “ Lydia” and “ Wood” it will be 
observed, represent a continuity of association.) 

We rested for some time and had tea. I was careful to say noth- 
ing that might give the psychic a clue about myself. She evidently 
gathered that I was interested in psychical research. She told me of 
having sent some of the Oscar Wilde script to America for an expert 
opinion on the handwriting, and also spoke of her own early ex- 
periences in psychic research, which antedated by some years the de- 
velopment of her own automatism. 


Section THREE 


We resumed with the Ouija board. The psychic placed the pointer 
in contact with the tobacco pouch, then asked me to put my fingers 
on the back of her hand. I did so, very lightly, pulling back to some 
extent, fearing to give assistance. See commentary following this 
Section. 

Psycuic: Will you ask a question? 

L. W. A.: Ned, is it really you? (defiant and determined to push 
questions to the extreme.) ; 

Ovursa: I should say it is. 

L. W. A.: Well then, whom did you allow to communicate in your 
place at my sittings recently? 

Ovisa: James Hyslop. (Correct, in Osborne-Leonard 
sittings. ) 

L. W. A.: Splendid! Whose name did he mention? 

Ovursa: Prince (Correct, in Osborne-Leonard sittings.) 

L. W. A.: Whom else? 

Ova: Bruton. 

(Note: The action had grown feeble. The name “ Bruton’ 
unknown to me. However, I felt, and still feel, that it might mark 
the high spot of the sitting, because in the Osborne-Leonard series 
the purported Dr. Hyslop had described a number of persons un- 
known to me and still unidentified. The verification of the name 
“ Bruton ” would eliminate the application of the telepathic hypoth- 
esis here.) 

L. W. A.: Never mind. Try and give me your sister’s name. 

Ovursa: Anna. 

(Note: Correct Christian name, although not the one used by the 
purported communicator in addressing her. This accords with my 


> was 
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experience, both here and elsewhere, in regard to baptismal names, 
Even though the nickname was habitually used in life, it is seldom 
given first and is often omitted.- Compare “ Edward—Ned ” above. 
I never heard anyone address him by his baptismal name, though he 
regularly used it in his signature.) 

L. W. A.: Good! And your other sister’s name? 

Ouisa: Mary. 

L. W. A.: Splendid! Now can you give me your surname? 

Ovisa (slowly): Allesn—Allisn—Allison. 

(Note: The last is correct.) 

The memorandum of names given in Section Three was made immedi- 
ately, both psychic and sitter agreeing on the order in which they 
had been given. The psychic as a rule writes very rapidly. If, after 
a question was put, the pointer hesitated, she would say encourag- 
ingly, “‘ Can you give just the first letter? Try the first letter.” The 
result, excepting in the case of “ Allison,” came like a flash. Mrs. 
Travers Smith remarked that she had noticed my retarding her hand, 
but was quite willing I should do so. 


Excerpt from Shorthand Record of Travers Smith Sitting, 
London, July 3rd, 1924, 4 p.m. 


Mrs. Travers Smith‘arranged the Ouija board, rubbed the pointer 
against the same tobacco pouch and said, addressing her regular 
guide: 

Psycuic; Johannes, will you call him? 

Oursa: I can easily. 

Psycuic: Do, please. 

L. W. A.: Do you think you could work entirely without my hand? 
Whatever comes, if correct, will have a much greater evidential value. 

Psycuic: I will try. (This left me free to take shorthand notes.) 

Oursa: Edward Allison is here. (Pause.) She can perceive things. 
Shall I bring Hyslop? 

L. W. A.: Yes, if you will come back later. 

Ovursa: Sure. (Pause. This reply, if in fun, was characteristic of 
the purported communicator.) 

At this point, Mrs. Travers Smith, of her own volition, turned 
her head away from the board and closed her eyes, maintaining this 
position for the remainder of the sitting. She also requested the sit- 
ter not to say the letters out loud as they were given, as it might give 
her a clue, nor to mention the completed word later. I followed her 
instructions. During the entire sitting L. W. A.’s hands remained in 
her own lap. — 
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Ovuisa: James Hyslop is here. 

L. W. A.: Thank you for coming. Will you tell me who has just 
arrived in London in whom you are especially interested? 

Ovursa: Tubby. 

L. W. A.: Good. 

(Note: Miss Tubby, for many years past closely associated with 
Dr. James H. Hyslop and the work of the A. S. P. R., had arrived the 
previous afternoon from America, without announcing her visit to 
anyone in England excepting L. W. A., in order to have several 
anonymous sittings first.) 

I here omit a number of communications purporting to come from 
Dr. Hyslop, that might be considered appropriate to the occasion, 
but without evidential significance. 

L. W. A.: Do you think you could bring back Ned? 

Psycuic to L. W. A.: Could I ask a question? 

L. W. A.: Certainly. 

Psycuic: Dr. Hyslop, I have been commissioned to write a special 
book for America. Would you help in that way? 

Ovisa: I will surely help you. (Pause.) Edward Allison is. here. 

L. W. A.: I want to substantiate the above. Do you remember 
Gretchen? 

(Note: My manner was rather defiant. I felt that if the names 
given in this and the preceding sitting came from the source they 
purported to come from, I ought to get a correct answer to any 
question, providing the question recalled an important association to 
the purporting communicator. ) 

Ovursa: Yes. 

L. W. A.: Well, then, give me her sister’s name. 

Ovisa: Elsa (Pause) Elsie. 

L. W. A.: That’s right. 

(Note: Correct. Baptismal name Elsa, but regularly called Elsie 
by her family and friends, including the purported communicator. 
She was one of the closest friends of both the communicator and the 
sitter. Two other sisters might have been mentioned, who were only 
casual friends. Another instance of the giving of the baptismal name 
before the familiar nickname. See earlier notes.) 

L. W. A.: Do you remember Jack? Jack and Marian? 

Ovursa: Yes. 

L. W. A.: What was their last name? 

Ovursa: Mackay (spelled quite slowly). 

L. W. A.: That’s right. 

Ovisa (spontaneously): Mack y. 
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L. W. A.: Yes, but you omitted a letter this time. 

Ovuisa: That’s the way it’s pronounced. 

(Note: This is a good point, especially as the psychic was still 
unaware from sight or sound, of a single word written by the pointer. 
In England, I learned, subsequent to this sitting, the name is accented 
on the last syllable, with the “ay” pronounced as long “I,” while 
the name of our friends is accented on the first syllable and the “ ay ” 
pronounced as short “i.” The automatist, even were she aware of the 
variation of pronunciation in America, was working blindly, accur- 
ately and rapidly. What I interpreted as mis-spelling elicited perti- 
nent explanation from the communicator who, by inheritance and 
experience, must have been familiar with the alternate usage.) 

L. W. A.: Do you remember my mother? 

Ovuisa: Lydia’s mother. 

L. W. A.: Yes. Well, give me her first name, the name we always 
called her. 

Ovursa: Paula. 

L. W. A.: That is excellent. 

(Note: I had been thinking of “ Polly,” her family nickname. 
Paula was her correct name. ) 

L. W. A.: But give me her nickname. 

Ovisa: Mudder. 

(Note: This is excellent. The communicator’s particular nick- 
name for my mother was Mudder, and this answer actually recalled 
that fact to me, after fifteen years’ disuse. The communicator never 
spoke of her in this manner, but addressed her in person as “ Mudder.” 
In his life with me, subsequent to her death, the term has, to the very 
best of my recollection, never been used up to the time of this sitting. 
I was expecting to get “ Polly.” 

L. W. A.: Splendid! But the other one, you know. 

Ovisa: Polly. Now do you think it is I? You are very amus- 
ing to me. 

(Note: The communicator’s pronounced reaction to many of my 
interests was amusement, often and diversely expressed to my friends 
and myself. The last phrase is therefore highly characteristic of his 
temper of mind.) 


Excerpt from Travers Smith Sitting, London, July 9, 1924, 2.30 p.m. 


At Ouija board, beginning of sitting, conditions the same as at 
previous sitting: 

L. W. A.: I am so sorry I forgot to bring the pouch. 

Psycuic: I don’t think it will matter now. At the first sitting it 
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might have made a difference. (Pause.) Johannes, can you get the 
gentleman? 

Ou1sa: Edward Allison is here. 

L. W. A.: I shall only ask for one new name to-day, and we'll go 
on to something else. Give me your sister’s name again. 

Ovuisa: Anna. 

L. W. A.: Right. The other sister, now. 

Ovuisa (fumbling about) : 

L. W. A.: You remember—the younger one—you were particu- 
larly fond of her. 

Ouisa: Mary. 

L. W. A.: That’s right. Now give me the name of the young 
girl—(very emphatically) your sister’s daughter. 

Ov1sa: Thm (very rapidly). 

L. W. A. (interrupting): Wait a moment, begin over. 

Ovursa: Thelma (correct). 

(Notes: Thelma would have been the correct answer to my ques- 
tion as to a recent marriage, at my sitting of June 27th, above. But 
in that case the continuity of interest appears to have been main- 
tained in the pouch and its associations, to the exclusion of this 
irrelevant personality. In the present séance, the name found its fit- 
ting associations in the purported communicator’s memory. As my 
original question was not repeated, the giving of the name offers no 
ground on which to judge of the communicator’s ability to refer to 
events subsequent to his passing, and therefore unassociated in his 
memory. 

The records reported above are accurate except for omissions as 
stated. Mrs. Travers Smith’s general conversational remarks after 
my arrival and in the intervals when she was resting are not recorded. 
I held my own counsel throughout, merely maintaining an encourag- 
ing interest in her remarks. 

The choice of the tobacco pouch and its contents for these experi- 
ments may have been especially fortunate. I was not experienced in 
psychometric work, but it has occurred to me since the experiment 
that, of the three articles I had carried with me, only the pouch and 
its contents had particular associations, other than the communi- 
cator’s constant use of them, which might have rendered them espe- 
cially likely to stimulate his memory and emotion. My choice seemed 
purely accidental; indeed, I had at first picked up one of the other 
articles and rejected it for no apparent reason. 

The pouch had been seen and admired by the purported communi- 
cator in a London shop window before it was given to him. It had 
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been in more or less constant use until the time of his passing, after 
which it was carefully put away, containing the pipe and several small 
packages of tobacco. This pipe, one of a dozen, more or less, was a 
very handsome one which he had especially requested of me as a birth- 
day gift. He always referred to it as the finest one he had ever 
owned. ‘The tobacco had been mixed by him to his liking and wrapped 
in small packages in waxed paper, each package containing about a 
pipe full. 

The pipe is not merely something that belonged to the communi- 
cator, but was the source of much genuine enjoyment and is vividly 
reminiscent to the sitter’s mind of many happy, quiet chats in “ the 
wee, sma’ hours.” 


COMMENTS BY THE RESEARCH OFFICER 

For the satisfaction of readers who do not know Mrs. Allison I 
will say that she is an unusually well qualified witness. The high order 
of her intelligence is manifest in the clarity and compact adequacy of 
her comments. She is touched by the scientific spirit and is con- 
temptuous of credulity. The greater part of the record was taken 
down by her in shorthand and she guarantees the substantial accuracy 
of the remainder. 

The most surprising thing about the record is its transmission of 
proper names, generally about the hardest facts to produce. 

The theory of designed or accidental acquisition of these names 
by the medium would be absurd. Even had Mrs. Allison announced 
her name, it is unthinkable that Mrs. Travers Smith could have been 
prepared to produce the names demanded, not only of her mother and 
her husband but of the woman who gave him the pouch, of his two 
sisters, of his sister’s daughter, of a particular friend, the surname of 
two other friends, the name of the sitter’s mother and her nickname. 
Mind you, names on demand, of a stranger from over the sea. But 
we have the testimonies not only of Mrs. Allison but also Mrs. de 
Crespigny and the psychic, all ladies of standing, that the sitter’s 
identity was not disclosed. 

I am free to confess that, had all the work been done as in Sec- 
tion 2 or Section 3 of the first sitting I should not have been convinced 
that the delivery of correct names and other facts was not accomp- 
lished by means of an uncommonly subtle species of muscle-reading. 
That is, although admitting that Mrs. Allison’s determination not to 
help but rather to hinder was very likely effective, I could not have 
been certain that it was actually effective. But the testimony is that 
in Section 1 of the first sitting, although Mrs. Allison’s hand was fre- 
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quently placed on the ouija board “in order to add power,” it in- 
variably had been withdrawn and placed in her lap before the pointer 
moved on. And, best of all, the second and third sittings were accom- 
plished quite independently of her. This fact saves us from all specu- 
lations about the first sitting, for the others produced with exactly the 
same facility fully as remarkable results in the way of instant and 
correct naming of designated persons. 

Did the names come from spirits or from the mind of the sitter? 
I am far from thinking that a definite conclusion can be drawn from 
one brief case like this. But there are certain logical implications 
which ought to be stated. 

Mrs. Allison remarks, with some appearance of surprise, that her 
experience with veridical communications has been that the proper 
baptismal names, rather than familiar nicknames, or diminutives, are 
usually given. This makes it still more likely that “ Ned ” was in her 
mind rather than “ Edward ” when she asked for her husband’s name. 
That is, since she had always called him Ned, she was looking for that 
name, if any. We have her direct testimony that she was thinking 
“ Polly ” when she got “ Paula.” And she would normally think the 
familiar “ Elsie” rather than the unused “ Elsa,” and whatever the 
familiar substitute for “ Anna” was. But in every case she got the 
formal baptismal name. It is possible that she might have marginally 
thought of the latter also and the marginal form might have come by 
telepathy in a case or two. But it is contrary to the expectation es- 
tablished by the records of experimental telepathy that the form of 
the name marginally thought should have reached the psychic instead 
of the form dwelt upon in the foreground of her mind in all four cases. 

But it would not be strange in the event of a spirit communicat- 
ing, if the demand for a name was answered by it in its correct form, 
exactly as it is not strange that the husband, although familiarly 
called Ned, wrote his name Edward when living, or if asked what his 
name was, customarily replied “ Edward (not Ned) Allison.” 

Again, after the name “ Paula” came, Mrs. Allison asked for her 
mother’s nickname. She was now fully intent on getting “ Polly.” 
But instead came, purporting to be from her husband, his nickname 
for the mother, “ mudder,” which had been almost forgotten by the 
sitter, and was recalled to her upper consciousness by its appearance 
through the board. On the spiritistic theory this has a personal 
relevancy which is impressive, while on the telepathic theory, while not 
unthinkable, yet it is not at all what we would expect from the experi- 
mental records. 

Finally, there is a singular fitness to the spiritistic theory in the 
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failure of Edward to give the name of the person lately married, 
though it was later given when the name of his sister’s daughter was 
demanded. For he would remember the name of his sister’s daughter, 
but could not be expected to remember what had happened since his 
departure unless on the unreasonable assumption that spirits must 
know all that takes place on earth. But Mrs. Allison had the name 
“Thelma ” as definitely in mind when she asked who was married as 
when she asked who was the sister’s daughter. Why should telepathy 
between the living observe the consistencies appropriate only to a 
spirit consciousness? 


ON PSYCHOMETRY 
BY WALTER FRANKLIN PRINCE, Pu.D. 


Is the giving out of veridical statements by a “ spiritistic ” medium 
while she holds an object which formerly belonged, for example, to a 
person now deceased, psychometry ? 

Yes, if psychometry is defined as results connected with holding 
objects. 

Yes, if psychometry is defined as results aided by holding objects. 

No, if psychometry is defined as a process giving results -which 
contain no purported messages from spirits (as is the case with the 
great mass of what is printed under that name. And yet Mrs. Borden’s 
work contains few such passages compared with the great mass of 
mediumistic material produced elsewhere. ) 

Indeterminate if psychometry means a definitely defined source and 
process. For we do not know as yet what the source and process 
are. For aught we now know the holding of objects may bring evi- 
dential results by either of two processes, or one of more than two 
processes, or by a blend of two or more processes. 

If it should prove that there are two distinct processes by which 
the holding of objects brings about evidential results, it may some time 
be possible to determine which is employed in a given case by the 
examination of the internal characteristics of the medium’s words, but 
manifestly we are not yet prepared to do so. That there are marked 
differences between cases in this respect is certain. 

Mediums who are accustomed to produce evidence in the form of 
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messages from spirits usually, when objects are put in their hands 
which formerly belonged to deceased persons, continue to talk or write 
more or less in the form of messages, as before. They are accustomed 
to make the claim, as from the spirits themselves, that the objects are 
recognized, and that the medium’s contact with the objects stimulates 
the spirit’s earth-memories, etc. 

On the other hand, “ psychometrists ” who are not accustomed to 
give messages as from spirits apart from holding objects, are very 
seldom stimulated by objects to deliver results in the spirit-message 
form, but their results are nearly always in the shape of pictures and 
statements of impressions without any ascription of their source. 

It may prove that this difference may be a criterion, possibly in 
connection with other minor differing characteristics yet to be deter- 
mined, by which two’ processes may be discriminated from each other. 

But it may also be that the difference pointed out is simply due 
to the mental trend and habit of the two classes of psychics, respec- 
tively; that is, due to autosuggestion or suggestion with both classes. 
Thus, the mediums accustomed to give spirit-messages without objects 
would continue in that form upon taking objects into their hands. But 
if their messages without objects are really, in any measure, from 
spirits, it is extremely likely that objects belonging in the past to the 
spirits would rouse their memories to activity. 

Turning our attention to experiments for “ straight ” psychometry, 
it might conceivably be that the absence of impressions of a spiritistic 
tinge is due to unintended suggestion. The talk and expectations of 
the experimenter might act as a suggestion upon the subject and ac- 
tually inhibit the tokens of actual spirit influence. But one would 
expect that influence, if really back of the phenomena, occasionally 
to break through the inhibition and give signs of its presence. 

Or the absence of spirit-talk in experiments for “ straight ” psy- 
chometry might be due, even if spirit influence is involved in evidential 
results, to what might be called suggestion brought to bear upon the 
spirit. He gives you what you call for, by some subtle interaction of 
an incarnate and a discarnate mind. But again it does not seem likely 
that inhibition of this kind would act so uniformly upon the intelligence 
and will of discarnates. 

Psychometry, in the respects we have been discussing, is in strict 
analogy with telepathy, on the one hand with the living, which has been 
proved to the satisfaction of all real students of such matters, and on 
the other hand, with the dead, which has not received such general 
expert consent. 

That is to say, there has been a question whether the explanation 
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of evidential mediumistic work is or is not the same as that of evi- 
dential results in experiments for telepathy. If the same, then it is 
generally assumed, and with the great mass of material with greater 
likelihood, that the explanation is to be found in occult mental trans- 
mission from the living to the living. But it would not be absolutely 
certain that, granting that both classes of phenomena are due to one 
and the self-same process, this process is telepathy between the living. 
It might be, though not likely, that both classes are due to mediation 
of the dead. 

But the circle of telepathy between the living may be included in 
the larger circle of telepathy between the living and the dead, in which 
the processes of the two classes of phenomena, straight mediumistic 
and straight telepathic, would at once be the same and different. The 
difference would consist in the thought-transference in the latter class 
being limited to the living, while in the former class it is not so limited, 
but takes place mainly, at least, between the living and the dead. 

And why should not telepathy between the living, as exhibited in 
the experimental cases which have been printed, contain an element 
also of telepathy from the dead? I do not know why it should not, 
but the facts seem to indicate that it does not. All the experimental 
series that I know of, instituted for telepathy between the living, are 
without those spiritistic marks of which mediumistic language is full. 
In spite of this, it might conceivably be that even telepathy between 
the living is intermediated by spirits. This conceivably might be, but 
it is extremely unlikely that in such case there would not slip through 
at least now and then some indications of the fact. 

I find it exceedingly hard to conclude that all the differentiae be- 
tween good mediumistic material and good experimental material for 
telepathy, which I have probably only partially catalogued in my paper 
before the Copenhagen Congress (See Journal of A. S. P. R. for 
December, 1921) do not indicate that a factor at least is present in 
the first class which is not found in the latter. 

By analogy I should expect that the case is similar in regard to 
getting evidential results from holding objects the nature of which is 
unknown to the psychic. That is to say, from the differentiae in the 
results obtained when the objects are presented in the course of medium- 
istic work and when they are presented for “ straight ” psychometry, 
respectively, although these differentiae are not as uniform as appears 
to be the case between mediumistic work and straight telepathy, I 
should expect that at bottom we were dealing with the same phenom- 


enon, but divided into two classes, a factor present in one being lacking 
in the other. 
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What the factor, if not the whole process, is in the case of medium- 
istic deliverances would be plain. The objects are recognized by the 
spirits and in some way act as stimuli. In other words, the objects 
would stimulate telepathy from the dead. Then we would expect that 
straight psychometry would be but disguised experimental telepathy 
from the living. But to rest upon this conclusion would be rash indeed. _ 
Our looming difficulty is that what we are accustomed to call experi- 
mental telepathy of a convincing character indicates thought trans- 
ference from a single person to the percipient in the course of a 
particular test, or at most from several persons in the same group and 
near the percipient, whereas veridical statements quite without the 
range of any sitters present are frequent in psychometry. The results 
of straight psychometry therefore in this respect more resemble those 
of ordinary evidential mediumship then they do those of what is termed 
experimental telepathy. 


In another important particular my analogy between experiments 
in straight psychometry and experiments for telepathy breaks down. 
In the latter, the agent expressly selects some thought or mental picture 
and dwells upon it in the effort that the same may emerge in the 
consciousness of the percipient. But in the former there is not sup- 
posed to be and usually is not any concentration of thought by the 


experimenter upon particulars connected with the object presented, he 
is often himself partly or entirely ignorant of the nature, or the history, 
or the looks, of the object, and in many cases verdical statements 
beyond the limits of -hance are made by the psychometrist regarding 
facts of which he had no knowledge. 

How, then, can we explain such results by the hypothesis of telepa- 
thy from the living? In the experimental tests for telepathy it has 
been established that the conscious dwelling upon a thought may cause 
that thought, sometimes very complex (See the Gilbert Murray cases, 
reported in Proceedings of S. P. R., Vol. 29.), to emerge in the con- 
sciousness of some other person of a rarely endowed type. It also 
seems to be established (See a number of remarkable instances of 
“ Margaret’s ” power, Proceedings of A. S. P. R., Vols. IX-X) that 
a very few persons are able demonstratively to become aware of trains 
of thought not then actively in the consciousness of another person, 
but which have lately occupied his mind actively. We know nothing 
about the process, although we can picture vibrations of the ether 
passing from one to the other brain (the picture utterly fails to furnish 
the key to an intelligible explanation of the process, for reasons which 
have often been stated, and which we will not here pause to consider). 
In both classes of cases we have a thought, active or latent, in the 
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mind of the ostensible agent, which can be posited as the cause of the 
later identical or essentially identical thought in the mind of the per- 
cipient. Even the evidential results of purportedly spiritistic communi- 
cations are easier to explain by telepathy than are those of many 
experiments in straight psychometry, although now the telepathic 
hypothesis has to be stretched to include the whole human race, and 
there are various difficulties for the theory, so extended, to encounter. 
For there at least two minds, those of the medium and .... sitter, 
are actively engaged on a theme capable of various associations and 
possible implications. We have at any rate a starting point. To be 
sure, it is a tremendous reach from one person, carefully selected for 
supposed sensitiveness to impressions, sitting with calm mind for the 
purpose of receiving a thought upon which another is purposely and 
actively engaged, to various persons, unselected except that they 
happen to know facts which a medium states, engaged in their various 
occupations, in ignorance of the fact that in some perhaps distant 
part of the earth two persons are engaged upon a theme of which 
they have some knowledge, neither of the two persons, medium or sitter, 
thinking of them at all. Yet we can, if possessed of a resolute imagi- 
nation, picture waves started from the medium and sitter, and rambling 
over land and sea to agitate the brain cells of particular persons, which 
cells are duly attuned by being the seat of the memories associated 
with the deceased person purporting to communicate in the medium- 
istic experiment in progress. 'To be sure, the process would involve 
one important feature not manifested in experimental telepathy at all. 
In the latter, the person mentally engaged on a concept appears, in 
successful cases, to cause that concept to emerge in the consciousness 
of the passive person, but not to bring back from the so-called per- 
cipient amplifications and associations of that concept. This, however, 
is what is required to explain many of the results of mediumistic work 
by the telepathic hypothesis. (For the medium, since hers is the mind 
actively engaged, should be regarded as the agent who reaches out 
to the person however distant who knows facts unknown to the sitter. 
But it is in the medium’s own mind that the evidential facts known to 
the distant person arise, while he in no known case has contempo- 
raneously thought of them at all. Then something must have gone 
out from the medium to the distant person unknown to the medium 
and unthought of by the sitter and fetched the facts back!) But brush 
this aside; we at least find, generally, some knowledge and some mental 
engagement thereon, on the part of the sitter in a mediumistic experi- 
ment, which could be posited as the starting point for a nexus with 
distant people to arouse telepathic responses by some yet incompre- 
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hensible processes. I do not mean that there are not exceptions, and, 
in fact, there are cases where the medium has brought forth a complex 
of facts which she could not know, which had no relation to what had 
been previously said, was not in the sitter’s conscious or latent memory, 
and had no meaning whatever to him until it was all delivered, and 
sometimes not until some other person read the record. But with the 
great mass of material it is otherwise. 

But in many cases of straight psychometry there appears to be 
no starting point, no platform from which the aeroplaning telepathy 
can depart on its errand to fetch home information from the person 
who knows the facts associated with the object employed. Suppose 
that I have objects of whose history and associations I am ignorant 
placed in envelopes so that I do not know what is contained in any. 
The psychic is allowed to insert her hand into the envelope so that 
it comes into contact with the object but in such fashion that I do not 
see it. I am not now thinking of the object since 1 do not know what 
it is. I am not thinking of the history of the object for even if I saw 
it I am ignorant of that history. I am not thinking of the person who 
sent it for I do not know who he is. And the psychic knows as little. 
How, then, can there conceivably be rapport established between the 
experimenting group and the distant person who knows the facts? Or, 
take some of Dr. Pagenstecher’s experiments with identically shaped 
pieces of pumice-stone, each subjected to a different preparatory 
experience, one being kept in a clock, another subjected to flames, etc. 
The pieces are put into different boxes, numbered by myself and num- 
bered within, and I take one selected at random and put it between the 
fingers of the psychic. There is no external mark upon the piece by 
which Dr. Pagenstecher could discriminate it from the others, even if 
he saw it, but he is not permitted to see it. In several trials the psychic 
discriminates properly and tells the history of the pieces. How can 
this be explained by telepathy? How can a “ wave” go to him from 
the medium and return from him with the information “ T'his is the 
piece which was kept in a clock” since he does not know and has no 
means of guessing the fact? With one psychometric psychic I had an 
experiment with a letter written by a New York clergyman, a Rev. 
Dr. X. (See Proceedings of A. S. P. R., Vol. XVIII, p. 204ff.) I 
knew it was a letter by him, but that was all. From a considerable 
number of letters by him, mostly three or more years old, in helter- 
skelter and accidental order, I drew one at random, and refrained from 
glancing at its contents. And yet, in addition to numerous general 
statements descriptive of the clergyman and his church, there were 
specific references to unusual details folded inwardly in the letter held 
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between the psychic’s hands, as she sat with head thrown back and 
eyes rolled upward. Where was the pier to the hypothetical telepathic 
bridge here? While I had no conscious recollection of the details 
mentioned, it is possible that they were in my subconscious memory, of 
course. But I had no knowledge or guess what letter was being used. 
For my subconscious to have divined this would have been as “ occult ” 
a feat as anything which can be ascribed to the psychic herself. I was 
certainly thinking of Dr. X, but could not consciously or subconsciously 
have sent him telepathic information what letter he was to get sub- 
consciously busy upon, for I had not the knowledge myself. For 
him to have subconsciously divined the fact would be to transfer the 
problem unlessened from the psychic to himself and put the possible 
solution farther away. And surely, if one gives audience to the hy- 
pothesis (even though with a wry face) that spirits may have brought 
about the feat, he sees that it is more parsimonious to suppose that 
the spirits did their work directly with the psychic rather than with 
a man engaged in his own affairs at a distance, after the intervention 
of a telepathic message to his subconsciousness that somebody was en- 
gaged in a test upon a letter of his writing. 


MY GUARDIAN ANGEL 


PREFACE 


/ The author of this article is of distinguished lineage on both sides 
of his family, received an extended education in universities at home 
and abroad, and has had a varied and successful career as a practic- 
ing lawyer, professor of law and writer on legal subjects. His sanity 
and mental balance are beyond question, and there can be no doubt 
of his good faith. He is resident in a large Eastern city. His read- 
ing and own experiences have forced him to give attention to psychical 
phenomena. 

It is the fact of this man’s superior intellectual vigor which gives 
the narrative its weight. Weight to be placed where? Wherever the 
reader pleases. Certainly the narrative is not offered as one which 
gives satisfactory evidence of spirit control. It may be a case of sub- 
conscious simulation. The author, with whom we have conversed, is 
not at all dogmatic, but freely admits that it would be reasonable for 
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others so to construe it. At the same time, he is not himself satisfied 
with that explanation. The grounds for his hesitation he sets forth 
later for the reader’s consideration. ; 

If not a little psychical drama with two characters, we have, set 
forth in the narrative of this acute and learned man, a little psycho- 
logical drama between two states of his own consciousness. These are 
the alternatives, and with view to either, the facts are worth record 
and consideration.—W. F. P. 


THe NARRATIVE 


The letter L is appended to notes by the author of the narrative, P to those by 
the Research Officer. 


If possible, I would like to give you an idea of my guardian angel 
in life, for she was a very lovely woman. She belonged to a well- 
known Southern family, lived in a pleasant little city off the regular 
lines of travel, was educated at home and partly at a convent in New 
Orleans, and sometimes spent portions of her winters in that attractive 
old city and of her summers at the White Sulphur Springs, according 
to the custom of the time. She was personally acquainted with many 
of the leaders of the Southern confederacy. 

Her picture hangs in my study, a charming fair-haired young 
woman with deep blue eyes and a dainty little hand, which naturally 
found its way into the portrait. She was a very intelligent and at- 
tractive woman with a gift for conversation, and must have had a 
delightful life as a young girl because, as she once said to me, 
“ Although I was never beautiful, I had the reputation of being an 
heiress, which was better.” 

Most of her life, after girlhood, she was an invalid, and really I 
cannot tell you much more about her without the risk of your finding 
out who she was, if you choose to, for she was known to many and 
greatly loved by a few. She was a brave and admirable woman and 
full of fun; I suppose she might have been called a cheerful stoic, if 
you ever heard of one. I prefer to think of her always as the young 
girl whose portrait I keep, and she says so things ought to be for 
since her death she has been growing younger while I have been grow- 
ing older.* 

The way we got into conversation is this. Edith, my resourceful 
wife, was making preparations for our trip abroad, and passing by a 
toy store, she saw in the window a ouija board. Remembering the 


The author gives his consent to explain that it is his mother whom he is 
describing and whom he believes is his “ Guardian Angel.” P. 
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dull evenings on board ship, this board was bought as a possible 
source of amusement. Sure enough, before we were half way across, 
we were very glad to get it going. I never: saw one used before, but 
certainly there was no hesitation about the way this one started off. 
It ran about from the very beginning, and for several nights there 
came a lot of talk purporting to come from a very superior woman, 
Edith’s friend, who had recently died, but after this had finished, my 
guardian angel began and for years she has been always ready to 
communicate. If any other invisibles appeared to want to talk, they 
were put away, and conversation went on without interruption. 

We were stopping one night at a well known resort in the 
Pyrenees, when the board was brought into requisition. Edith had 
been planning to drive up the mountain the next day with a team of 
mules. Much to our astonishment, the board objected. strenuously to 
the mules, and insisted they would be quite declassé and that either 
an automobile should be taken or we should not go at all.2 The 
amount of personality developed in the conversation about the mules 
was very astonishing. Finally, the board suggested that it was en- 
tirely too tedious to communicate that way, and suggested that Edith 
take a pencil and write. Automatic writing began at once, and con- 
tinued as fast as paper could be supplied. Any attempt to use the 
ouija board after that was a dead failure, and the board went to the ash 
heap. Automatic writing was no trouble to Edith from the start, but 
the physical consequences were sometimes a little unpleasant, and she 
found it tiresome after a hard day’s travel. 

Under these circumstances there was nothing for it but for me to 
try the writing myself. My progress was very slow, and several times 
I gave up in despair, but finally I discovered that one trouble was 
that I was trying to write in my usual way instead of letting my hand 
swing in great continuous letters. Before long the writing came with- 
out any effort at all, faster and faster until I would write with my 
finger on a newspaper or with my hand inside my coat pocket. I 
have known my guardian angel to stop writing with Edith’s hand and 
begin to write with mine. Even this automatic writing became too 
slow. I noticed that frequently I would get the word before I wrote 
it, so I tried to get the words one at a time without writing. Before 
a great while a whole sentence would come in a flash so that the con- 


*? Nothing happened in regard to the mules. On account of the rain the trip 
was abandoned altogether. L. 

The foregoing was written in response to a query. But the “board” did not 
intimate that anything in particular would happen; only that the mules were a 
discreditable means of conveyance. The objection was aesthetic, and it struck the 
narrator forceably as it did not represent his own feeling. P. 
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versation was instantaneous, very much faster than it could possibly 
be by speech at all. A great deal would be said in a very short time. ~ 

My guardian angel in life had never been to Europe, and for a 
person of her eager mind to be in the glorious places of earth and see 
nothing of them was quite a privation, so she tells me she began the 
effort to use my brain to see and hear what was going on. This ap- 
parently was a very difficult matter, but she tells me that the thing 
was mastered after a while and that now she can see and hear almost 
as well as I can myself. The response to taste and smell, however, 
has been not worth mentioning but she can feel any pain I suffer. I 
soon began to have the experience of a most charming companion with 
whom I saw great pictures, heard noble music or looked upon the 
glories of mountain and sea. At Westminster Abbey or in the Louvre, 
when alone, I was not lonely, for a presence was closer than breathing, 
nearer than hands and feet. 

One of the interesting things which I noticed was that the tastes 
of my unseen companion were sometimes quite different from my own. 
For example, my musical endowments not being very rich, I cared 
very little for grand opera. My guardian angel on the contrary 
showed quite a preference for it, and as I always gave her the choice 
of entertainments if Edith was away, I found myself listening to some 
very serious music. If there was a symphony of Beethoven or Tschai- 
kowsky, there was a new demand for it; so also with Bach’s Passion 
music. I was taken to hear the Barber of Seville for which I was well 
rewarded, for Galli-Curci was at her best, but my companion enjoyed 
the opera even more than I. As a young man I heard a great deal of 
German opera, but my guardian angel had never heard any of Wag- 
ner’s pieces so back I went to Lohengrin and Tristan. As my sub- 
conscious mind had heard all these operas before, this was something 
queer from a behavioristic standpoint.® 

More than once. my visitor wanted to see things which neither 
Edith nor I cared for, such as the private apartments in the Palazzo 


Doria at Rome, and the rounds of boxing on the steamer returning. 
Sometimes she did not care to look at the sight we were choosing. 
When I walked around to see:the back of the Horse-tamers before the 
Quirinal Palace, I said “The Gods see everywhere.” The answer 
flashed, * I do not claim the prerogatives of divinity.” 


The most striking thing of all to me has been my guardian angel’s 
wit. Unhappily for me the fairies who gathered round my eradle 


8In life the mother was interested in music but only as an amateur, heard 
talian opera but little if amy German. As “ Guardian Angel” she appears to pre- 
fer Wagner. The narrator prefers German operas, but has heard them enough. 
The “ Guardian ” urged going to them. P. 
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never bestowed this gift in my modest apportionment so that my eyes§ YS 
have been open wide when almost every day I heard with my inner ear the 
some good thing, which I had no right to expect. The charm of wit} #!™ 
is in the immediate flash, and it always suffers from quotation. These} ®?! 
things spoken to the inner mind were quite in character and just the ho 
sort of thing that used to happen constantly when my guardian angel tic 
was in the flesh. Unluckily I have kept no notes, but here is a recent ab 
illustration. In the course of conversation with her, I was speaking bu 
of the scenes I visited in Spain, and amongst other things of the} © 
Spanish city with the church tower over the market place where Cery- 
antes climbed to search for his wife in the crowd below. “ Whataf © 
good husband he was,” said I, “ looking for his wife like that.” The § P? 
answer came in an instant, “ I expect he wanted his dinner.” * th 
Another time I was suffering from some minor complaint, and like f ®™ 
my sex, groaning over my discomforts a good deal, when it occurred tt 
to me that perhaps my guest was still present, and she was, so I said, 
“If I had known you were here, I wouldn’t have groaned in this way.” . 
“ Never mind,” said she, “I knew all the time there was nothing the § 4 
matter with you.” ’ 
In a number of the Geographic Magazine there appeared a picture : 
entitled “* The Sheik’s Favorite Wife,” showing a very homely face in- 
deed. When this picture was reached, the following conversation , 
occurred: | 





The man—* How could he? ” 
The angel—* You haven’t seen the others.” 
Walking down to my office, a quotation came into my mind, 




















“The bird of time has but a little way 
To flutter, and the bird is on the wing”; 


which suggested a line from somewhere else: 
“The bee is on the wing.” 
One word at a time slowly the sentence came into my consciousness, 


“ Perhaps the bird will catch the bee.” 


The little jest about the bird catching the bee which I have given 








*It*is possible that the lawyer is subconsciously more capable of wit than he is 
consciously. Some inhibition may conceivably intervene in the way of conscious 
expression of subconscious humor. For example, I have in dreams invented puns 
at least as good as I ever invented awake. But I have to admit that humor is 4 
part of my conscious equipment and that I sometimes, while awake, descend to 
the manufacture of puns. P. 
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was interesting in a peculiar way. The conversation was begun by 
the angel. One of the peculiarities of my experience has been that in 
almost every instance I had to begin the conversation. The angel 
appeared instantly upon call, and would at first carry on a conversa- 
tion indefinitely as long as I kept up my side of it, but would prac- 
tically never begin the talk. This circumstance she was entirely un- 
able to explain, said she did not understand it a bit better than I did, 
but that she had found it practically impossible to begin a conversa- 
tion with me. The difficulty may have been to get my attention. 

Another feature was that she was confined almost entirely to my vo- 
cabulary. Some times I have been caught by her use of a strange ex- 
pression, such as would never have occurred to me to use, but nothing 
that might not have been found in my own mind, and indeed I was 
assured that nothing different could be expected;° but even within 
these limits some very curious results followed. 

To begin with, she had a great deal more worldly wisdom than 
ever I had, and was prepared instantly to give sound advice upon any 
question of conduct, advice the cleverness of which was all the more — 
apparent upon reflection. Indeed, like most lawyers having an eye 
out for business, I offered the lady a law partnership, and this was 
a cause of considerable amusement between us. First, since she was 
really older than myself, though in spirit much younger, she should 
be the senior partner. This never went so far, however, as for me to 
put up a sign, “ Advice from the Beyond,” as I feared the result of 
this would be not to get me more clients, but to lose me those I 
already had. 

When our conversations first began, naturally I had a world of 
curiosity about the other life, all of which I have since lost, for I very 
soon ascertained that the information which I got on religious and 
philosophical subjects was quite limited, and the great questions which 
have perplexed the human mind from the beginning have apparently 
not been solved on the other side, at least at the first landing station. 
All my questions were answered with the utmost frankness, but usually 
the answer was, “I do not know, and I do not know of any one who 
does.” In fact, my interlocutor did not get much further than telling 
me that most of the things which I had been taught by her when I was 


a child were not true. One or two things, however, which were now 
told me were somewhat startling. First of all, was the immortality of 





5 At first thought, this would seem to be a direct implication that the “ Guardian 
Angel” was entirely a subconscious figment. But this is not necessarily the case. 
It might well be that only the ideas come from communicating spirits, at least in 
the main, and that they are clothed mostly in the language of the consciousness 
through which they come, that of the psychic. P. 
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all souls, the absolute assurance of life after death, and that life would 
after death be conducted, at least so far as she knew, without any 
physical senses at all, with no body, not even a spiritual body so- 
called. Before she learned to use my brain, I was assured she had a 
sense of awareness by which she knew of material things and current 
events, but by no means so keenly as I did by the use of bodily senses. 

Connected with this account of the immortality of all souls, how- 
ever, were other features for which I was wholly unprepared and to 
which my mind was really quite repugnant. First of all, there was a 
teaching that all souls were very, very old, no one knows how old, 
and that they lived upon earth again and again, forgetting, when they 
come back to earth, all the experiences of other lives, and also teach- 
ing that back they will continue to come to earth until they are fit to 
go on to a higher sphere instead. This reincarnation was said to be a 
voluntary choice.°® 

Another doctrine of tremendous sweep was of the ability of souls 
to read the thoughts and especially the memories of one another. The 
life which one spirit had lived upon earth was as an open book to 
every other spirit, and the present thoughts of each soul were im- 
mediately known to other spirits present. ‘The concealed sins of life, 
I was told, are immediately and fully unveiled, and the secret disposi- 
tions of the heart are disclosed absolutely, so that the fitness of a soul 
for association with pure spirits is infallibly determined, and there is 
for the guilty nothing for it except to sink back into human life again, 
or hang about the world. I was assured that there need be no fear of 
the absolute justice awarded to all souls, but no sanction was indicated 
other than a sort of spiritual boycott of evil doers. Such treatment 
was entirely effective for the purpose of punishment, at least there 
was no other, I was told. 

Another doctrine of great interest was that there was a continuous 
progress in spiritual life, so that after a soul had shown its fitness to 
move on, it entered into another sphere of life as removed from where 
she now was as her present life was removed from that upon earth. 
She taught that the soul continued to progress without end, but, of 
course, this could not be known except by the word being passed 
along, so to speak. The only important thing is the spiritual life, 
the cultivation of which lies at the heart of all religion. The extent 

*The great consensus of purported spirit testimony in connection with material 
which is on other grounds evidential, repudiates the doctrine of reincarnation. 

Theoretically, the insistence on reincarnation might represent a result of being 
“ revolted,” as the lawyer says he was when he read such writers as Kardec. The 
more he revolted the more likely was it that the speculation which he resolutely 
put away would leave, so to speak, a precipitate in the subconscious. P. 
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of spirituality demanded in the new life was very discouraging to me, 
and there was the fear before me all the time of my having to come 
back to earth and do it all over again. But I was told that my 
chances were improved by my having suffered in my present life. You 
can see that these things are not easy to believe, and I am telling the 
hardest ones. 

Once when I dreamed of a deceased relative, I was told that the 
dream did not represent reality, that sometimes in sleep I had indeed 
visited the (deceased) members of the family, but that I never had 
remembered it afterwards. 

My friend insisted that she was not only where I was but was 
everywhere. She said I needn’t worry about the idea, as I had been 
brought up to think that God was everywhere, and had found no diffi- 
culty in the notion. I then asked whether space was limited or un- 
limited, and she told me that her understanding was that it was lim- 
ited. Question: “If you are everywhere, why don’t you know this 
anyway of yourself?” Answer: “ When I say I am everywhere, I 
mean only that I am everywhere that I want to be.” She answers 
very firmly as to the reality of space and time and cause, and the 
inviolability of natural laws, but to most philosophical questions 
simply says that they are just as insoluble to her now: as they were 
before death. 

The most amazing feature to me of her teaching is her opposition 
to some teachings of spiritualism. So-called physical phenomena she 
rejects at once as not having been sufficiently proved, says she can’t 
materialize a body for herself and knows nobody who could produce 
any of the physical phenomena said to take place at séances;‘ and 
indeed she accuses me of credulity for entertaining the likelihood of 
such things really happening. Finally I reached the stage of asking, 
“Do the dead ever really communicate with the living at all?” To 
which the somewhat surprising answer was, “ Well, I cannot deny 
that, since I am now communicating with you.” Cogito ergo sum. 

She admitted, however, the possibility that other spirits might 
communicate with me in the same way that she did, but said it was so 
much work that they were not likely to trouble so poor a medium as 
myself, because the game was not worth the candle, and would very 
soon cease to be amusing. Several times, however, in our earlier con- 
versations, she told me that she must have been personated and that 


7On the other hand, the narrator had been rather disposed to be favorable to 
some of the claims of physical phenomena, he says, in a tentative fashion. A 
favorable conscious reaction to a subject appears not to be as likely to leave an 
opposed precipitate in the subconscious as is an emotional unfavorable conscious 
reaction—a “revolt.” P. 
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the sayings which I laid to her charge were not genuine. This was a 
little disconcerting, but she says that thereafter she knows of no per- 
sonation for a long time since. 

Another curious thing is that events which several years ago, she 
told me she remembered, she has now apparently forgotten entirely. 
Earthly memories, she said, faded away very rapidly.® 

I am bound to say that throughout all these conversations I have 
been impressed by the utmost candor and the most conscientious effort 
to be accurate on her part.” When I have endeavored to get proofs 
of her identity in the way of information given by her that could not 
possibly have been previously in my own mind, I have not been suc- 
cessful and have finally been told simply that she would never be able 
to give me such evidence, and that I would be very foolish not to 
accept such as she was able to give and which ought to be perfectly 
satisfactory. It is worth noting that these communications did not 
begin until twenty years after her death.’° 

The really convincing things, however, are the turns of expres- 
sion, the peculiarities of character, the style, which is said to be the 
man himself. Certainly nothing more could be demanded in the way 
of the exhibition of personal traits. For one illustration, I have 
an unhappy memory of one occasion when I did something which made 
her very indignant. She says she read the thing up in my memory 
afterwards. I shall never forget the scorn and outrage, the. bitter 
sarcasm of the communication, the vivid sense of another personality, 
and indeed of an extraordinary personality, which it produced in my 
mind." I do not believe for an instant that my subconscious mind 
with which I have gotten on so comfortably all these years launched 
such thunderbolts. They should have been launched before. My sub- 
conscious mind is indeed able to carry on‘a conversation with me, and 
has done so on rare occasions, but I have had nothing but assents 
from it, and it has frankly told me then and there that I had better 
wait and ask my own proper angel when she returned, and that talk- 
ing with one’s subconscious mind was a very poor business. I sup- 
pose my character includes my subconscious mind, and that it is no 
better than I am. 

Another phase of my friend’s conversation is the resolute effort 
on her part to get the conceit out of me. In this I have been the 

*She appeared to remember more earthly events early in the communications 
than she does now. 

*T think she surpasses me in this respect. L. 

” We are informed that they began as soon as means were cultivated, but this 
was but a very few years ago. 


“] had experienced no previous emotion of self-reproach; nor was this the case 
in connection with the incident im the next peragraph.’ L. 
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victim of surgery which I cannot even call unsparing, the justice of 
which I recognize only too‘well, but the experience has been anything 
but pleasant. On one occasion, for example, when I was comforting 
myself with the certainty of justice at the last, there was one man I 
particularly had in mind as a suitable subject for divine vengeance. 
My mind was promptly read, and I was immediately informed that 
this selected victim was a better man than I was, and would probably 
pass his probation in the next world much sooner. I thought better 
of the man right away. 

My angel insisted that I should connect myself with a church and 
attend services regularly. A suitably liberal minister was found, a 
man whose preaching is really a delight on account of his exceptional 
spiritual and literary gifts, and a more or less faithful attendance 
began. I was always sure of angelic company during the service, as 
both the music and the sermon are exceptionally good. When, how- 
ever, I cross-examined my guest upon the ground that the teaching of 
the sermon was by no means in conformity with her views, this was the 
answer: “ The church is the only great institution in the world whose 
purpose is to make men better, and it would be a great misfortune to 
you to become estranged from it. Whatever else they teach, they 
teach the immortality of the soul and the supreme value of the spir- 
itual life.” 

I have mentioned that the music and sermon had to be good. It 
has been very amusing to me at plays to see how instantly I lost my 
companion when the drama became dull. It was a great tribute to a 
performance when I could hold my visitor to the end, and I have often 
envied her the gift of making not only a silent but an immediate 
departure.” : 

Another interesting thing to me is that the moment conversation 
dies down or my mind begins to wander, almost always she departs 
instantly. I get the impression that she leads a very busy life, and 
has plenty of employment for her faculties. She assures me that 
where she is there is no fatigue, the work is congenial and interesting, 
and everybody is busy. On one occasion I read a joke by Don 
Marquis in the newspaper, and enjoyed it so much that I immediately 
invoked the angelic presence to share the fun. On the contrary, I re- 





2 The lawyer states that there did not seem to be any discoverable relation 
between his interest and hers, that sometimes his interest continued but hers 
died out. P. 

The only way the author is conscious of her presence is by putting a question. 
If he gets no answer, he knows she is gone. When the communications were by 
automatic writing, there was apt to be pain in the arm, possibly due to fatigue, after 
the interview is over. 
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ceived a lively reproach for taking her away from something useful 
in order to hear so poor a joke, and was tdld that unless I had some- 
thing better to offer, never to do it again. Really I occupy very little 
of her time unless I happen to be sick or lonely, for she makes me 
stick to business all the times we are talking under penalty of an im- 
mediate departure. 

Upon the whole the musical taste of my visitor turned out to be 
more fastidious than mine. At the beginning she was much interested 
in my Victrola, and enough so to assist me in selecting records, of 
which I have a considerable number, many of them classical, but in 
time she wearied of it. She cared for nothing less than a good concert. 
When it came to my buying more records, she quoted against me the 
scripture text: “ A fool and his money are soon parted.” * 

My friend was very fond of a good newspaper to keep posted, so 
she said, as to what was going on in the world. The New York Times 
was always in demand. The lady was sometimes gone before the finan- 
cial columns were finished. She was always interested, however, in the 
leaders in the Wall Street Journal, and took much interest in my 
modest investments. She enjoys Life, and was especially pleased 
recently with Gibson’s cartoons upon the League of Nations. 


Her views upon penology were based upon the certainty of im 


mortality. She was strongly in favor of capital punishment in proper 
cases. Ina rather dreadful case in the newspapers of a man who had 


murdered a little girl, her view was that the best thing that could hap- 
pen to the man would be to put him to death, as his present life held 
out no prospects for him. I found it impossible to get any sympathy 
for people who died suddenly. She always said that they were very 
fortunate to die so easily, and utterly refused in any case to look 
upon death as a misfortune to the person dying. Suicides she said, 
except perhaps in very rare cases, would find themselves worse off 
after death than before. 

Just for a test of her religious views, I spent one evening with her 
in reading Stainton Moses’ “ Spirit Teachings.” These embody a 
form of liberal Christianity not more advanced than is preached from 
a good many pulpits to-day. My friend reads very rapidly. We 
raced through the whole volume in about two hours. At the end she 
said that Moses’ so-called spirit guides probably brought their views 
over from earth with them, and that there were some people where she 
was who entertained much the same views. Most people stick to what 
they believed in life. She advised me against reading revelations pub- 





‘8 My interest in victrola music continues. L. 
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lished by automatic writers on the ground that the teachings were 
always colored by the minds through which they came, and by the 
views which the communicators held on earth."* 

As for predicting the future, she took very little stock in it. She 
said that she had more premonitions now than she used to have when 
she was on earth, but premonitions were just as mysterious to her as 
they ever were, and she had no explanations of them to offer. She™ 
assured me that there were no such things as far as she knew as 
angels or devils, but she knew only of human creatures like ourselves, 
creatures who knew very little more about the universe than living 
men except that much of the religious teaching on earth about the 
hereafter necessarily went by the board when after death it was found 
not to be true. So far as moral standards were concerned, however, 
in the new life the demands were of the severest, and no one went 
higher until qualified to do so. 

In the church of St. John Lateran, we saw a great and impressive 
procession, as part of the service. My unseen companion was quite 
interested. At that time the Methodist Mission at Rome was in the 
newspapers for trying to procure the consent of the authorities to an 
enlargement of its facilities. ‘*‘ What chance have those Methodists? ” 
said I, “ against the Catholic Church, such a world power as this!” 
“'They have the power of the human reason,” was the answer, “ and 
it will be found adequate.” ‘“ It will take a long time,” said I. “ The 
universe has time,” she said. 

For the benefit of sportsmen, I add that according to her my dear 
little dog which had been killed in the performance of duty as a watch- 
dog, was where she was, and very much pleased to find himself there, 
and was a great pet; there also was a horse to which we were attached 
and which had been rather evilly entreated by human beasts during 
part of his earthly career. Some old family servants that I asked 
about were all duly accounted for, and were said to be just as well off 
as anybody, since no account ‘was paid to former social distinctions 
during life, or power and fame while on earth. 

Since I have spoken of her taste in musical matters, I may add 
that in books also it was necessary to offer something unusually fine if 
she was to be induced to read with me. Reading takes time. I made 
something of an effort to get her to read Marcel Proust; first the 
unusually good translation of “ Swann’s Way ” and then the sequel in 


4 She states that her teachings are colored very little by my mind, and that the 
only reason for relying upon them is that they are sincerely given and it is a mat- 
ter of personal confidence in the communicator. [This note is in response to the 
query whether the narrator was not previously familiar with the theory that spirit 
messages are colored by mental operation of the psychic, ete.] L. 
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French, which she says she reads much better than I do.” <A very 
little of Proust was sufficient. She would, however, read through a 
dull translation of a Russian play preliminary to seeing the Moscow 
players, or go all through a stupid libretto before the opera began. 

I found she had quite an interest in moving pictures, thought there 
were more good ones than there were good plays, and particularly en- 
joyed horse races. During life she had been very fond of horses, a 
taste which unfortunately for me I never shared.’® <A horse race 
would be the last thing in the world which I would consider a treat. 
Really good acting she seemed to enjoy very much, but she was a 
severe critic. If we had interesting guests at dinner, she would stay 
during the meal, and seemed to enjoy the talk, when it was worth 
hearing, but if the intellectual offerings were poor, she would certainly 
be gone. Sometimes it would be when I was with a group of men, and 
I flatter myself that at least a few of my friends are bright and inter- 
esting. She would listen during the conversation, but on many occa- 
sions she paid our discourse the tribute of her departure. But as she 
says, she had other things to do. Of course, there are occasions when 
I am not aware of her presence with me. One of hey statements was 
that it was a bitter privation to her not to be able to communicate 
with her husband who survived her, or with me. The most she could 
do was to make mental suggestions, which sometimes were adopted, 
but usually not. She has told me of occasions when she was present 
with me uncalled on her own account as, for example, to see how 
Edith was looking upon her return from a long visit. Another thing 
is that she enjoys riding in Edith’s car when the scenery is pleasant. 
If the weather is good, she can be counted upon for a drive in the park 
or in the woods. Driving is not one of my personal tastes. 

The oddest part of my story is that all these things which I have 
written (and this account might be prolonged almost indefinitely), 
have become just as matter-of-fact as conversation with one’s family 
or friends. Such incidents as are narrated above have occurred over 
and over again, until they cease to have the slightest novelty, and are 
fascinating only because of the personality of the unseen visitor her- 
self. In other words, it is perfectly possible to live with an angel 






* There is, of course, no evidence how well she reads French or of anything 
that a subconscious secondary personality could not account for. She did in her 
life time read French with more facility than I do. L. 

A point which is evidential to a slight degree is here left obscure. The nar- 
rator makes the supplementary statement that he never had previously been aware, 


so far as he recollects, that his mother was fond of horses. She was an invalid as 
far back as his memory extends. But since getting the intimations in the mes- 
sages that she was fond of horses he has found a letter directed to her when she 
was a young lady, inviting her to join a riding excursion. P. 
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every day under such conditions as I have described, and to reach the 
situation that the angel in the house is treated simply as a member of 
the family, welcome and beloved on her own account but not interest- 
ing because she is a spirit. 

And now comes the eternal note of sadness. My powers as a 
medium, I am told, are failing and the visits of my adorable guest 
are becoming only too short, and may cease altogether and unexpect- 
edly, so she tells me. She says it is more and more fatiguing for her 
to keep in touch with me; to “ hold on.” When we were driving a few 
weeks ago by twilight in the Bois de Boulogne, something she would 
naturally have enjoyed, she told me I was not calling her often enough, 
that she kept slipping away. At concerts she held on best, perhaps 
on account of the effect of the music on me, the medium, and a great 
view like the Jungfrau from Wengernalp kept her unusually long, for, 
as she explained, it was worth the effort.’” 

This little article has had her careful revision. In what has been 
written, the effort has been not to keep back anything improbable, cer- 
tainly I have not invented anything. Things are set down just as they 
occurred, the easy to believe with the difficult, and at the end if I am 
asked what is the explanation of it all, I am compelled to say that even 
yet sometimes, but rarely, I have my doubts (which my angel says do 
me no credit). What seemed at first to be quite an impossible state 
of affairs has become accepted as a matter of course, and the only way 
that my guest could become more real to me would be for her to ma- 
terialize her beloved face, a thing which she says is beyond her powers. 
If what has happened to me is simply the operation of my own subcon- 
scious mind, I can only say that of late my qualities have certainly im- 
proved very greatly. In all honesty I do not think myself competent 
to have produced the wit and wisdom and the spirituality, which I have 
observed.’* I have the advantage of my reader in that there have 


* The narrator stated orally that the first sign was that she ceased to wish to 
read newspapers by means of his organism. It would not seem that the declension 
in the phenomena was occasioned solely by decadence in mediumistic powers, for 
she said, seemingly in partial explanation, that communication was no longer a 
novelty to her and that she had much to do. But the fact that no longer are 
purported communications received mentally, but only in automatic writing, very 
slowly and with difficulty, indicates that in large part, at least, the change is in the 
mediumistic ability. In the meantime the narrator has not lost any of his interest 
in the matter, and regards the cessation as “a great loss.’ P. 

One difficult thing in accounting for the facts on the subconscious theory is 
that the mental improvement came at an advanced age, when the author was well 
in the fifties. 

While the subconscious mind might have imitated my mother’s traits, the im- 
provement in the quality of the mental output presents a difficulty, and especially 
the wit and sound judgment of the communications. The author has no hesitation 
in saying that they are and always have been quite above his conscious powers. L. 
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been little turns of character recognized and remembered in the con- 
versation of my friend. Apart from this, let the reader puzzle the 
thing out for himself. I have not signed my name, as in my profes- 
sion it is indispensable to be considered truthful and sane. At this 
day, who will believe my story, or believing understand it? ’” 


SEEING WITHOUT EYES 
(Discovery of a Trick) 


BY KOTARO SHIMOMURA, D. Sc., F. C. S. 


Preratory Note: The Research Officer has the deserved reputa- 
tion of being a cold-blooded animal. He is especially chilly when 
there is suggested the possibility, in this age, of inducing more than a 
very small percentage of otherwise intelligent people to use their com- 
mon sense in relation to the phenomena of psychical research; the 
mass are either unreasonably credulous or illogically incredulous, and 
will not remain satisfied with a calm curiosity to learn the facts by 





“It is pertinent to inquire if the automatist in this case has had psychical ex- 
periences of other types. It appears that he has, though not of the most pro- 
nounced sort, as the following communication, dated July 15, 1924, shows: 

“On two previous occasions I have communicated to the Society by letter ex- 
periences apparently of the communication of thought to me from the mind of 
my wife. The first was when I was awakened by hearing the word “ water” when 
she was sick in another room and wanted a glass of water but had not spoken. 
The second was when I saw in a dream a vision of the Victoria Embankment in 
London. At the time, my wife was out on the porch and, as it subsequently 
turned out, had been reading an article about London. On each of these occasions 
I was awakening from sleep when the experience occurred. 

“Last night I retired about 10 o’clock and was feeling somewhat fatigued— 
having been up unusually late for me the night before. I awoke from sleep hearing 
the word “ Buddie.” Only one person ever called me by this nickname—a woman 
who died some years ago and who was like an elder sister to me when I was a 
little child. As childrea we were very fond of each other. It is of course possible 
that I dreamed about her and entirely forgot the dream, but in view of the fact 
that the experience was similar to the two previous experiences where I seemed 
to have been impressed by the mind of another, the explanation is not so satis- 
factory as it might be. 

“On two previous occasions I have been awakened from sleep by apparently 
recognizing the faces of friends who were dead. In neither instance was there any 
dream about them but simply a vivid recognition of the person and I immediately 
awakened. On another occasion, in about two weeks, as I remember, after the 
death of a relative, I dreamed of seeing: him, together with deceased members of 
my family, seated upon the stairway of my old home, and of moving about among 
them. This was so long ago I do not remember whether I was awakened by the 
dream, but my impression is that I was not. 

“TI have also had other psychical experiences.” 
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appropriate means, patiently pursued. Nevertheless, he has printed 
more articles and notes during the last five years with the paramount 
object of rousing laymen to study and suggesting the methods of 
study which are worth while, than most scholars in the field. 

The following paper, by Dr. Shimomura of Kyoto, Japan, is an 
excellent one to the same end. It is admirable as an exposition of a 
trick which, in its various applications, has fooled multitudes in this 
country, but is also admirable as illustrating the common-sense 
methods by which trickery is brought to light. 

Dr. Shimomura, in an accompanying letter ‘to me, writes the fol- 
lowing pertinent and weighty scientific maxim, the neglect of which 
has caused many .not only private observations, but also pretentious - 
articles and books, to be of little value. ‘A minute description of a 
single experiment including all circumstances having any connection, 
even the slightest and most remote, maybe more convincing than a 
large collection of * facts,’ merely alleged to be such.”—W. F. P. 


A friend recommended us to see a “ remarkable medium,” a boy of 
twelve years of age said to read, write and draw figures with eyes 
bandaged. The father has been taking the boy round the country, and 
everywhere they went the boy attracted attention by‘his remarkable 
powers. It was said that a series of experiments was performed be- 
fore a committee of scientists in Tokyo, who expressed much surprise 
at the performances, and advanced various theories to explain the 
mystery. 

In one of our monthly meetings, on the night of July 4, 1924, the 
performance took place in the presence of the following persons: 

M. Chikashige, D. Sc., Professor of Chemistry, Kyoto Imperial 
University. 

S. Imamura, M. D., Professor of Neurology, Kyoto Imperial 
University. 

T. Nogami, D. Lit., Professor of Psychology, Kyoto Imperial 
University. 

J. Ozawa, Esq., President of the Kyoto Electric Light Company. 

T. Harada, B. Sc., Assistant Professor of Analytical Chemistry, 
Kyoto Imperial University. 

Mr. S. Miyake, B. M., Physician-assistant in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Kyoto Imperial University. 

Mr. H. Yoshida, B. A., Professor of the Buddhist College. 

Mr. S. Kajitani, engaged in mental therapy. 

Myself, with my wife, two sons and daughter. 

The boy looked unusually intellectual for his age. He was of a 
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quick disposition; talked very little. All the talking was done by the 








bl 

father; when any question was asked the father would answer. .. 
Before and during each experiment we took special pains to ex- that 
clude any possibility of confederacy. The father claims that the boy let 1 
can perform the following feats while blindfolded. his. i 


(1) Draw figures, read writing, fill up outlines drawn by others, 
and also trace whatever has been drawn in the same order as it has 
been done by the experimenter. For success in this feat some light, 
but only a faint degree, is said to be necessary. 
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A The table. F Camera. 

B_ The “ medium boy.” G Photograph stand. 

C The father of the boy. H_ Book-cases. 

D Myself. J Round table. 

E The electric light. Circles deaote observers. 





(2) Recognition of an object touched by the experimenter in an- 
other room than that in which the boy is. 
(3) Following exactly the route previously taken by the experi- 
menter through various rooms. 
The first night it was decided to experiment relative to claim No. 1. 
The father brought a narrow strip of thin metal imbedded in cot- 
ton cloth for blindfolding, asserting that was necessary to obstruct 
rays of all kinds. I objected to its use, and instead suggested a piece 
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of black muslin folded over many times, to which the father made no 
objection. I tried this black muslin on my eyes, and assured myself 
that not the faintest light was visible. The boy thus bandaged was 
let loose in the room and when we were assured by his movements of 
his inability to see, we began to proceed in our experiments. A small 
table had been placed in the center of the room, with an electric light 
of 50 watts on a stand near by. The room and the position of per- 
sons and furniture are shown in the sketch on page 90. 








The boy, in order to be watched closely, was. made to sit-in 
Japanese fashion on the floor; this enabled the persons around to 


observe all the movements quite easily. I myself sat on the floor near 
the boy. 


Now on the table was spread a sheet of paper 1’ 6” square, and on 
the right was placed a pencil and on the left.a box of colored crayons. 
The boy bandaged with the aforementioned muslin sat with the pencil 
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in his hand on the paper for about half an hour making occasional 
spasmodic movements. At last he said, “I am too hot; I cannot pro- 
ceed.” It was a hot evening and the bandage with its many folds may 
indeed have been uncomfortable. The father removed the bandage, 
and suggested the use of a white piece of cotton less bulky than the 
black one. This piece of cotton was 3’ in length and 1’ wide. It was 
folded over. so as to make the width of the whole band 3”. I tried it 
on my eyes and found that no light penetrated, so it was pronounced 
satisfactory. The eyes were bandaged with this material, and the boy 
was made to walk in the room; since he impinged against chairs and 
persons, we thought the conditions satisfactory. The attitude and the 
bandaged condition are shown in the photograph [page 91] taken by 
magnesium light. (‘The two men behind the boy are observers.) 

His attitude was quite noticeable; his head and body remarkably 
erect, never for a moment bending over, and his arms and fingers alone 
moving gave an impression of one who was under the control of a 
spirit as the father claimed. He was not in trance, though he was 
perfectly silent and would not reply to any questions excepting in 
writing. 





He drew all sorts of figures, men, boys, trees, hills, etc. with 
the greatest rapidity. 





















But as blind men learn by practice to draw 
even elaborate figures quite correcthy, we tried the following ex- 
periments: 
(1) We drew parts of figures in several locations of the sheet and 
let the boy fill up the missing parts. For instance, in one of the ex- 
periments, we drew on the right of the sheet a part of a rock, and on 
the left a part of a tree. The boy completed the rock and the tree and 
put a stream in the middle. 

(2) We drew Chinese characters at some distance from each other 
and let the boy put beside these characters the corresponding 
anese letters. The characters “ Sky,” “ Earth” and “ Man” 
written by one of us in a diagonal line at quite a distance from each 
other. The boy with the greatest ease put the corresponding Japanese 

‘ phonetic letters beside the Chinese characters quite correctly. 


Jap- 


were 


In order to observe the effect of an obstruction, happening to 
have a Japanese fan I put it before the bandaged eyes of the boy, 
lowering it gradually from above. As long as the fan was in front 
of the bandaged eyes, the boy would continue to write, but when it 
was lowered further till it reached his chin, he would stop, and hold 
his hand still. I gradually raised the fan, and when it came directly 
in front of the eyes, his hand would move and execute all kinds of work. 

A glass plate was lowered in the same way, and when this reached 
in front of the chin, the boy was found to stop writing in the same 
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way. An electric light which was hanging from the ceiling and which 
had been put out before the experiment was suddenly lighted, and the 
boy stopped writing. When this light was put out, he resumed writ- 
ing. The father explained these sudden stoppages as the results of 
sudden shocks to his son’s mind, which temporarily disturbed the con- 
ditions necessary for eyeless vision. 

Thus closed this evening’s experiments, and having made an ar- 
rangement with the father to continue the experiments the next day, 
we separated. 

I will here state that my wife, second son and little daughter had 
retired before the breaking up of the meeting. After the meeting was 
over and all the observers had departed, I went to the room where my 
family had assembled, and to my surprise, found my daughter, ban- 
daged in the same way as the “ medium boy,” reading a newspaper 
aloud to her mother. A strgng suspicion had been floating in my 
mind, and now the “ secret ” was all disclosed, in my opinion. . 

The next morning, Dr. Imamura came and expressed the same sus- 
picion. Armed with all suitable plans, we commenced the experiments 
the next day in full daylight. This time three of the observers who 
had been present last evening were unable to attend. A thick black 
piece of cloth was suspended from the ceiling and hung down be- 
tween the blindfolded lad and the objects upon the table so that 
it intercepted normal vision. The bandage was that provided by the 
father. 

No result followed; the hand would not make the slightest move- 
ment. The black cloth was drawn up, and immediately the hand be- 
gan to move and write. 

The last crucial test was made when before the father had time to 
interfere, I moved the back portion of the bandage upwards so as to 
make it approach the top of the head. 

No result followed; the hand did not move. I do not think it 
necessary to explain, after the preceding description, the secret of the 
trick, as anybody can perform the same feat as long as the bandage 
is kept in a horizontal line with the eyes. 

| Lest some readers, unfamiliar with such matters, should yet fail 
to perceive how the trick was accomplished, it is best to explain 
plainly.. The boy “ peeked” through spaces produced on both sides 
of his nose, lifting the lower edge of the bandage by means of muscular 
contractions. Raising the bandage where it crossed the back of his 
head constricted the lower front edge so that it could not be thus 
pushed away. It is a common trick, but succeeds in mystifying many 
people who are intelligent in their own fields of activity, but who never 
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think of experimenting to see what they can do themselves with 
“bandaged ” eyes. W. F. P.] 

The feat will be, in my opinion, easier and apparently more mys- 
terious with those persons who have high noses and sunken eyes, ren- 
dering more easy still the feat mainly produced by controlling the 
muscles under the eyes so as to form protuberances. 

The remaining two series of experiments were utter failures, and 
the father and the son left quite crestfallen. 

I will add here that the three observers who were unable to attend 
the meeting the next day had become converts to the genuineness of the 
feat and persisted in believing in it for many days afterwards until 
the phenomena were fully explained. 

The “Scientific American” of October, 1924, makes, under the 
heading of “ Seeing without Eyes,” the following statement, partially 
as a translation and partially as an abstract of and comment on M. 
Jules Romain’s book entitled “ Paroptic Sight ”: “I bandaged his 
eyes, and warned him that he would be using a faculty which he pos- 
sessed beyond doubt, alhough he had never had occasion to discover it. 
I explained to him briefly that I was going to place a newspaper in 
his hands and that he should try to ‘ see’ and ‘ read’ some, at least, 
of the largest letters. I made it very clear that he was not only to 
rely upon sensations of touch; that he was to ‘ see,’ in the strict sense 
of the word, and furthermore that I was persuaded that he could do 
it. . . . The subject entered in some agitation . . . hesitated two or 
three minutes without succeeding in articulating anything, and finally 
began to enunciate in jerks, but correctly, the title of the newspaper, 
printed in letters 30 mm. in height. 

* Now, of course, the first thing to settle is whether the subject 
obtains any sort of vision of the object by means of normal eyesight. 
This is rendered all the more imperative when we learn that opaque 
screens placed in front of the object prevent the subject from seeing 
it by means of ‘ paroptic sight.’ Moreover, it was found that if the 
object were placed in the dark, it could not be ‘ read’ by the subject; 
it must be illuminated, and the brighter the illumination, the more 
easily was it read. Could the subject have obtained a glimpse of the 
object by any normal means, despite his bandages? 


* Various areas of the body seem to be instrumental in rendering 
possible this extra-retinal vision. These are: the finger-tips, the fore- 
head, the back of the neck and particularly the skin of the chest, over 
the ‘ solar plexus. 


999 


* * * * 
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I have not seen the book and there may be in it fuller details about 
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with the bandaging of the eyes such as to satisfy a skeptical mind. But 
simply to say that “I bandaged his eyes,” or that the “ subject’s eyes 

nys- were carefully bandaged,” is quite unsatisfactory, to say the least. 

ren- 

the 
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the During a recent visit to an eastern city I was invited to attend 
ally a night seance with Mrs. F., a professional medium, who holds a circle 
M. whose members of late claim to see other faces than hers, superposed 

his upon, or transfigured from, her face. I had some conversation with 
)0s- this lady who impresses me as sincere, and it is perhaps an evidence 
of her sincerity that she spoke in strong terms of disapproval of the 

professional fraud which she thinks prevalent, and is gradually getting 

away from some phases of her own former work to specialize on what 

she considers her gift of healing. She makes no claims regarding these 


faces herself, and I think the supposed discovery was made by her 
sitters. 


The conditions are these. All lights are turned out save one electric 
light in a blue bulb. The result is that though her form is distinctly 
outlined the features are only faintly indicated. She remains absolutely 
still, at least as respects all but her face, and probably including this. 
The sitters are from six to eight feet away from her. 

After a considerable period of waiting, one of the sitters thought 
she saw a “ dark face,” and two, if not all three, of those present besides 
myself then thought they saw the same. Impressions of other faces 
were announced later on. 

But before the first announcement, after my eyes had been subjected 
to considerable strain, I experienced the illusion of seeing the face 
of a young woman instead of the middle-aged face of the medium. This 
dissolved itself, presently, into another face, and I seemed to see three 
or four types in all in the course of an hour. One of these was an 
almost startling resemblance of the face of Abraham Lincoln, and I 
afterwards learned that at previous sittings his face had been 
recognized. 

But I was not at all convinced of the objective reality of these 
faces, since I can at any time produce by constructive imagination faces 
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in the clouds, on wall paper, on a stained and spotted floor, etc. But 
I always know what I am about. Exactly as an artist can draw a 
half dozen lines which are quite meaningless in themselves, and the 
imagination projects those lines until they run into each other to 
produce a face or other figure, so constructive imagination picks out 
the spots upon the floor, useful for a particular design, projects lines 
which are not there to join them, and neglects spots which are of no use 
to the design. In the case of the medium, who when I afterward sat 
besides her as she gave “ messages,” was seen to screw her features 
into odd shapes, it is barely possible that her face was not immobile 
at the earlier stage. But I think that it was, else the experiment which 
I am about to relate would hardly have succeeded so well. 

It occurred to me to see whether I could bring. back the face 
of the young woman, that of Lincoln, et al. at will, by auto- 
suggestion, and the experiment was a perfect success. Furthermore, 
I found that the black collar worn by the medium was utilized to make 
Lincoln’s beard. Exactly as a clever artist can draw a few straight 
and curved lines which in themselves do not constitute a face and which, 
nevertheless, inevitably suggest the face of Abraham Lincoln, so, it 
is probable, the shape of Mrs. F’s face utilizing the collar and neglect- 
ing certain lines and spots in the dim complex before one, is also such 
as to suggest the outlines of Lincoln’s face. The face of the young 
woman would be obtained by leaving the collar and other marks of 
the ensemble out of account, and utilizing such details as would be 
necessary for this type. 

At the close of the sitting I frankly discussed the phenomenon in 
the presence of the medium, who took it in perfect good nature. I 
suggested a means by which the sitters could hereafter test the objec- 
tivity of their impressions in this wise: by synchronizing their watches 
at the beginning of the sitting, and each putting down their impressions 
of a distinct type of face, together with the exact moment of its 
appearance, continuing to do so throughout the sitting, and afterward 
comparing results. If it should appear that while one was seeing the 
* dark face ” another was seeing a young woman and a third Abraham 
Lincoln, it would be pretty well proved that the impressions were all 
solely subjective. If their promise to do so is carried out we shall 
have a further report to make. It is significant that no one else re- 
ported seeing Lincoln at the time when I experienced the illusion or 
during that sitting. I did not report until the experiment was over, so 
there was no opportunity for suggestion. 

* * + * * * 


On the same trip I had a sitting with Mr..W., a somewhat noted 
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Spiritualist Medium and Lecturer. No secret was made of my identity 
as I thought it would be as interesting to watch the reactions under 
these conditions as any other. Before going into a trance the medium 
stated that he had read considerably about me, and betrayed no grudge, 
which was good-natured considering that I had rather severely criti- 
cized a book by him. However, I had no prejudices in relation to the 
sitting. ‘The eminent actor who is supposed to control him began to 
speak as soon as the trance was attained and without waiting for him 
to announce his identity I called him by name, knowing who the control 
was supposed to be. He shook hands with me cheerfully, and seemed 
gratified when I told him I had seen him on the stage forty years ago. 
Presently an encouraging message was received from Isaac K. Funk, 
whom I never had the good fortune to meet, followed by a spirit named 
Newton, supposed to have some part in my life in the past. I had 
known a Newton, but a lawyer, and not a photographer as the spirit 
said he had been. It was announced that he was engaged in perfecting 
a system of spirit photography. Then Dr. Hodgson and the inevitable 
Professor James appeared, but their remarks were not particularly 
edif ying. 

Previous to the sitting I had been told to write several questions 
addressed to spirits, and had the slips of paper ready. At this point 
Mr. W. adjusted a little shield, with a cut-out like the bridge of a 
pair of spectacles, before his eyes, and asked me to lay one of the 
messages on his hand. The disarming question was asked whether the 
writing was uppermost or not, and I responded that it was, whereupon 
he said that he would fold it so that the writing would be inward. 
Then, with the writing facing him properly, he folded the upper half 
down upon the lower. I had written three questions, addressing two 
of them to legitimate spirits, and the third to a mythical Marguerite 
E. Cahill, and had asked her a question. It happened to be the third 
which was offered. ‘ Marguerite” joyfully extended her hand to greet 
me, assured me how glad she was to see me and how sorry that the power 
was mostly used up so that she could not answer my question at this 
time. Probably most sitters regarded the eyes of the medium as 
effectually blinded. But I demonstrated to a friend the next day how 
easily with such a shield so adjusted she could peep under it and read 
writing without any appearance of doing so. I do not allege that the 
medium read the writing normally but there is no question that he could 
have done so very easily. Readers will form their own opinions upon 
the facts. 


* * * * * * 





One of the vexations, I had almost said the tragedies, of psychical 
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research is that some of the most evidential sittings cannot. be published 
because they relate to persons and events of such a nature as to make 
it impossible to disclose what is said to the public. I had a sitting with 
a very celebrated psychic who had never seen me in her life and whom 
I had never seen. It is theoretically possible that she may have seen 
a portrait of mine in some periodical, tho it has seldom been the case 
that any person first seeing me has said that he recognized me by my 
portrait. The reason for this may be that my most familiar published 
portrait was selected by me because it came the nearest to being a 
good looking one. It also reveals me with my hair parted in the middle, 
which is never now the case, and looking reasonably smooth, which 
is likewise an unfamiliar state of things. My visit was entirely im- 
promptu and I was not supposed to be within hundreds of miles of the 
spot. I am entirely convinced from the whole appearance of things 
that there was not the slightest suspicion who I was. Nevertheless, 
a former associate described himself unmistakably, called me by name 
and commented upon matters and things with which it would be frenzy 
to suppose that this medium was so familiar, including matters in my 
own house, of which she certainly could not be aware, and yet this 
extraordinary sitting cannot be published. The same is true of others 
which I have recently had with psychics least likely to know the facts 
to which they plainly referred. 


TRANSFERENCE OF THOUGHT 


A LETTER BY SIR WILLIAM BARRETT IN THE LONDON 
TIMES, DEC, 20, 1924 


Sir,—Many years ago, in 1876, you were good enough to publish 
a letter from me asking if any readers of The Times could give trust- 
worthy evidence of the communication of sensations or ideas from one 
mind to another that appeared to take place independently of the re- 
cognized channels of perception. This inquiry resulted from a paper 
I read before the British Association meeting in Glasgow that year 
(1876), wherein was narrated a number of experiments that I had made 
with a hypnotized subject. The results obtained seemed inexplicable 
except upon the hypothesis of a transference of thought—or partial 
transfusion of ideas—from one mind to another without the agency 
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of the usual sensory channels. In many cases the subject and myself 
were in different rooms, and sometimes a quarter of a mile apart, the 
results being recorded by an independent observer. 

The answers that I received to my letter in your columns asking for 
evidence of thought transference in a normal state came from all parts 
of the world and revealed the fact that The Times appeared to pene- 
trate and be read in the uttermost parts of the earth. The critical 
investigation of the more promising of these replies occupied me for 
a long time, and, where it was possible, involved frequent visits to 
my informants. The information thus obtained, together with experi- 
ments made by myself on sensitive subjects, especially with the family 
of a Buxton clergyman, the Rev. A. M. Creery, led me to the conviction 
that thought transference was a rare but genuine phenomenon. It 
was thus largely owing to The Times that the first foundations were 
laid of what is now termed telepathy. The preliminary and provisional 
announcement of this discovery, with some of the experimental evidence 
that led to it, was published in the scientific journal Nature for July, 
1881. The curious point was noticed that the most successful results 
were obtained when the experiments were conducted in a playful spirit 
as a game and the least conscious effort on either side to succeed took 
place. 

In order to obtain the opinion of others more qualified than myself, 
Professor and Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, Mr. Frederic Myers, Mr. Edmund 
Gurney, Professor Balfour Stewart, and Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Hop- 
kinson were invited to repeat these experiments. They all visited 
Buxton, and each of these eminent men, over 40 years ago, confirmed 
the opinion I had arrived at, but rightly felt that many additional 
experiments would be required to establish so novel and great a depart- 
ure from the accepted facts of science. 

As scientific societies and journals fought shy of the subject, it 
became necessary to found a new society, for the investigation and 
publication of these and other apparently supernormal psychical phe- 
nomena; a project welcomed by a few eminent men, such as the late 
Mr. G. J. Romanes, F.R.S. Thus the “Society for Psychical Re- 
search ” was launched in January, 1882, and from the outset it had the 
invaluable support and wise guidance of that distinguished man who 
was its first president, Professor Henry Sidgwick. The aim of the 
society, as originally stated, was to apply to this difficult psychical 
borderland of knowledge the same spirit of exact and unimpassioned 
inquiry which has led science to solve so many problems, once not less 
obscure nor less hotly debated. Students of the 35 volumes of the 
Proceedings of the society and the 21 volumes of its Journal, which 
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have now been published, will, I think, agree that this aim has been 
maintained throughout. Many important definite results have been 
obtained, but, like all other branches of science, progress is necessarily 
slow and many years will doubtless have to pass before the results 
already achieved will be generally accepted by official science. 

As regards telepathy, even the most sceptical (if they will take 
trouble to read the evidence already published) will agree with me that 
it cannot be explained: (1) by any exaltation of the ordinary channels 
of sense perception— conclusive results having been obtained between 
subjects several hundred of miles apart ; nor (2) by chance coincidence; 
nor (3) by any faculty at present known to psychologists. The evi- 
dence all points to the phenomena of telepathy as being due not to any 
physical transmission across space, but to a purely psychical process. 
It thus affords strong presumption of the existence in our personality 
of an immaterial entity, a soul or transcendental self, which is not 
limited to the confines of our body, or conditioned by matter, time, or 
space. Here and now this self lies below the threshold of consciousness 
and apparently comes into touch, and can interfuse, with other souls; 
whilst our conscious lives emerge like peaks from a dense mist, a mist 
that covers and hides the vast plain which unites all sentient beings 


with one another and with the Universal. 
' yr . 
Yours obediently, 


W. F. Barrert. 
31, Devonshire-place, W.1, Dec. 19. 


POSSIBLE TELEPATHY IN A DREAM 


The following letter, with related enclosure, was sent to the Research 
Officer January 20th, 1925. 

Document 1. 'Thinking this experience might interest you I am 
giving full particulars of mental suggestion with a friend of mine. 

On January 8th Mr. C. G. L , a student attending the 
Institute (studying for the ministry) invited me to visit the 
cemetery, as he wanted to place some flowers on his father’s and sister’s 
graves. After walking a short while through the cemetery my eyes 
commenced to smart and then a slight pain. I remarked to my friend 
I should have used my dark glasses, as the reflection of the sun on the 
snow was the cause of my trouble. Before starting for the cemetery 
my friend complained of his eyes; they felt like something was in them. 
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I suggested using my eye glass and washing them out, which he did, 
and after my experience at the cemetery I came to the conclusion that 
all his eye trouble was caused by the reflection of the sun on the snow. 
All that night I used cold compresses and changed many times through 
the night. I would go to the bureau drawers for fresh cotton or hand- 
kerchiefs and walk to the bathroom in darkness. While resting during 
the night I thought of my friend, that if his eyes were causing him 
trouble the same as mine, how could he study. On the morning of Jan. 
9, Mr. L phoned and inquired if I was not well. I told him how I 
suffered all night with my eyes, and he remarked, “I knew something 
was wrong and I just thought I would phone and find out.” He related 
his experience and I requested that he write me the full particulars 
when he had the spare time, as I wanted it for reference, and which 
I enclose. 





Ww. H. K—— 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Document 2. 





Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dear 
As per your phone request of yesterday, I am sending you in detail 

just what transpired on the night of January 8th, or the morning of 

the ninth, to be exact, just as nearly as I can recollect. 

To begin with, you had not complained about your eyes troubling 
you when we went to the cemetery, other than to say that the snow was 
hard on your eyes, and that you wished you had taken your colored 
glasses along with you. That night after I had been sleeping for some 
time I began to get restless, and have disturbed dreams. I first dreamed 
about a bear impatiently pacing his cage, and after that I saw it was 
you, and you were groping about a room and pulling bureau drawers 
about, and after that I saw you go to a bathroom. The room was 
quite dark, and I wondered how you could see, so I thought I would turn 
the light on. I went down to the dining room and snapped the light on, 
but I was awake when I did this; it was no somnambulistic performance. 
The next morning my mother complained about the light having been 
on all night, as it was a high-powered one, and I at first did not 
recollect what had occurred during the night, so my mother blamed 
it on the carelessness of my brother who was up later than any of 
us; and the matter being a very trifling one was soon dismissed and 
forgotten by the family. However, after a very short time it all came 
to my mind, and I remembered perfectly all that had occurred during 
the night. As I thought the family would think me foolish I did not 
mention the matter to them, but was much impressed after a little 
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while and I had the feeling of your being in some trouble, just what meta 
I could not say; but I do not think that at that time I thought of elect 
your eyes. I am not quite sure on that point at this time, but any hast 
way, I hastened out to phone you and inquire about how you were de le 
feeling, and so you can imagine my surprise to find that your eyes du | 
had been troubling you, and that you had been wondering how I was la L 
able to do so much reading with my eyes as weak as they are. I have is th 
an idea that I dreamed this about two or three o’clock of the morning men 
of the ninth, but this is only hazarding a guess. Soci 


All good wishes, 
Cc. G. L———. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


















COMMENTS ON CONCLUSIONS OF DR. RICHET “és 
ye 
at 

I have been reviewing Dr. Richet’s recent book “ Thirty Years of be 
Psychical Research.” The comparison of his conclusions with those the 
arrived at by the illustrious mathematician and physicist Boussinesq no! 
is most interesting. During his many years of most exhaustive experi- tr 
ment Dr. Richet has witnessed nearly every metapsychic phenomenon th 
which we can imagine. He is however unwilling to admit the spiritist by 
hypothesis. He is, he admits, a half-hearted non-croyant, but still 
such he remains. His arguments reduce to two. First comes the argu- bo 
ment which goes back to the days when Lucretius wrote his De Natura = 
Deorum. Hundreds of experiments prove an intimate connection be- th 
tween brain and intellect and it seems irrational to suppose that the ° 
mind can survive the destruction of the brain. Not being a physician, P 
I hesitate to discuss this argument, and therefore pass over it with I 
the remark that dreams seem to indicate the power of the mind to st 
function even without the assistance of the brain. [?] m 

I am more at home when discussing the second argument. Dr. & 
Richet asserts that all physical phenomena can be shown to always ® 
follow predetermined laws. Thus on page 14 of his book he writes: I 
“No intelligence is apparent in the various modes of energy.” And . 
a little further on he writes: “ In any case the province of metapsychics . 
differs from that of all other forces, these latter being certainly blind . 
and unconscious. Perhaps it may eventually be proved that the 
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metapsychic forces producing the phenomena are as unconscious as 
electricity and heat.”* The Doctor I think has spoken a little too 
hastily. We will refer to Boussinesq, Cours de Physique Mathématique 
de la Faculté des Sciences. Compléments au Tome III. Conciliation 
du Véritable Déterminsme Meéanique avec l’ Existence de la Vie et de 
la Liberté Morale. This volume, the work of a scientist past eighty, 
is the affirmation of a statement made forty-five years ago. The argu- 
ment in brief I quote from the Bulletin of the American Mathematical 
Society (July 1923, p. 329): “ The laws of motion are stated always 
in the form of differential equations. These have in many cases when 
we come to integrate them, ambiguities in the integrals, due to the 
fact that the characteristic curves of integration are bifurcated at 
certain points and also to the fact that these curves often have envelop 
curves that represent the singular solutions. A particle traveling on 
a characteristic curve—to take the simplest case—may follow the 
envelop, for each characteristic curve somewhere is tangent to the 
enveloping curve. What determines the path chosen in these cases, 
since the laws of motion show that the paths are indeterminate and 
yet the particles do follow unique paths? The only answer is that 
at the singular points where a choice of path is possible there must 
be a directive principle which selects the path. This does not affect 
the accelerations, therefore does not consist of a force and hence is 
not to be accounted for in the energy equations. This becomes the 
true distinctive character of phenomena due to life, conformably to 
the extreme physico-chemical instability of living beings, not imitated 
by inanimate things.” 

To me it seems that science advancing by different paths is slowly 
boring through the veil which separates the seen from the unseen, and 
in process of time will conclusively demonstrate the existance of God, 
the immortality of the soul and the freedom of the will. When I was 
a boy just entering college I labored under the impression that scientific 
progress had been and always would be contrary to religion, and if 
I never was an agnostic it was due to something in my nature which 
shrank from the prospect of entering the perpetual night. But during 
my second year I became acquainted with the works of the renowned 
archaeologist Sir William M. Ramsay, and discovered that here was 
a man of high scientific attainments who asserted that the writings of 
Luke were first-class history worthy to be compared to those of 
Thucydides. Later when studying the reports of metapsychic phe- 
nomena I noted at once the correspondence between these events and 
certain “ miracles ” related in the Scriptures, for example Belshazzar’s 
feast. The hand ending at the wrist, the writing on the wall in letters 
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of fire, fit in with the known habits of spirits. And now a third science, 
the coldest and most exact of all, is being pressed into service to help us 
pass the threshold of the unseen. All three exactly supplement each 
other, all three point in one direction. Such a coincidence cannot be 
by chance.—L. B. Rosrnson, 
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BY HELEN C. LAMBERT 


“The notes on Current Periodicals are strictly documentary. 


We leave to the 
periodicals and the authors the entire responsibility for their observations and inter- 
pretations—the purpose of this summary is, purely and simply, to keep our readers 
in touch with the movement of psychical research throughout the world. 










Psychic Science, October, has a portrait of Dr. Geley, and Mr. De Brath’s 
beautiful ‘* appreciation ” headed: * Dr. Geley and His Work.” Mr. De Brath 
speaks of Geley’s realisation of the import of the psychic factor in biology, and 
goes on to say: * But at rare intervals there appears a man who perceives that 
no one science and not even a group of allied sciences, whether of the physical, 
biological or psychological divisions, can give adequate solutions to the prob- 
lems of life. A wider generalisation is required that will include all of these 
and will reconcile apparent diversities in human experience. Such a man was 
Geley, one who had the synthetic as well as the analytic faculty, and could 
make the wider generalisation to which is given the name of philosophy— 
meaning wisdom as distinct from specialised knowledge.” In speaking of 
Geley’s genius for synthesis which is so magnificently demonstrated in his 
“From the Unconscious to the Conscious,” Mr. De Brath mentions his close 
agreement with Alfred Russell Wallace as to a directing idea in evolutionary 
biology. He goes on to say: “ It is amazing, after the testimony to the reality 
of supernormal phenomena given by years of careful work by skilled experi- 
mentalists such as Wallace, Crookes, Lodge, Richet, Geley, Morselli, Bozzano, 
Schrenck-Notzing, Ochorowicz and many others, that some men should still 
be wasting time on discussions whether this or that medium has been guilty 
of fraud, instead of drawing the inferences so greatly needed at the present 
juncture. Enough has been thoroughly substantiated to serve as a founda- 
tion for the entirely new science which Prof. Richet has called Metapsychics, 
and to enlighten enquiring minds that have neither the time nor the aptitude 
for original investigation, but who can see the enormous importance of the 
general development of the qualities that depend on wide recognition of spir- 
itual realities, and of religion as vital perception of those realities rather than 
as assent to any forms of creed. That is why Wm. E. Gladstone said that 
Psychical Research is the most important scientific work being done in the 
world today.” 

Prints of what Mr. De Brath and his co-workers believe to be the psychic 
photograph of Dr. Geley are given, with detailed description of control. Also 
the print of an interesting photograph taken at Crewe in 1919 for which Dr. 
Geley and Mr. De Brath sat. Between the two sitters appears the profile of a 
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woman, which has been recognised. It appears that Dr. Geley was greatly 
interested in the work at Crewe and was to have gone there for experimental 
work late in July, after his return from Warsaw. It is regrettable that an 
enlargement is not given of the “ extra” believed to be a portrait of Dr. Geley. 
In these prints the “extra” is so small that it is difficult to distinguish the 
features, which, in the original, or in an enlargement, may be clear enough to 
show the resemblance claimed for them.* An article by “E. M. S.” called 
“A Romance of Psychic Healing:’ describes the founding of Hulham House 
and the work of “ Dr. Beale” and Miss Harvey. 
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Light, (November 1) has an article by the editor discussing Léon Denis’s 
Joan of Arc and the St. Joan of Bernard Shaw. The saintship and medium- 
ship of Joan are also dealt with by Rev. Dr. Lamond in an address to the 
London Spiritualist Alliance on October 16, which is reported in full in this 
number. In “Letters to the Editor,” under the heading: “ Houdini under 
Correction,” Margaret Deland indignantly denies having made the statements 
concerning Sir Oliver Lodge which were quoted by Houdini as having come 
from her. After remarking that she fears people may believe her responsible 
for “the ignorance and impudence of the paragraph,’ Mrs. Deland closes her 
letter as follows: “I mention this incident to you because I think it throws a 
light upon Mr. Houdini’s methods, and upon his mental processes.” 

In the November 15 issue, Mr. De Brath gives a digest of an address by 
Prof. Richet at the Royal Society of Medecine, London, under the auspices of 
the S. P. R. While agreeing with Prof. Richet as to conviction of the reality 
of phenomena arising from familiarity with them, Mr. De Brath says: “ At the 
same time there are a few persons who can realise the meaning of a crucial 
experiment without continual repetition. When they read the laboratory ex- 
periments of Dr. Geley and the distinguished professor himself, (Richet) with 
paraffin wax impregnated with cholesterin, giving casts of materialised hands 
under conditions that make simulation impossible, they see that these results 
are quite as valid as Schliemann’s excavations. When they see a series of 
flashlight photographs of ectoplasmic forms they perceive that illusion is im- 
possible, and the good faith of the experimenters is more certain than recon- 
structions of the labyrinth of Minos. The moral certainty is as sure as the 
equation to thé ellipse. That is why objective phenomena are at the root of 
metapsychic science. The experiments of Dr. Osty, for instance, detailed in 
his “ Supernormal Faculties in Man” are easily repeatable and carry convic- 
tion of an unknown reality quite as incomprehensible as ectoplasmic materiali- 
sation. The experiments in supernormal photography, already repeated many 
hundred times, have carried conviction to those who have experimented in this 
direction, that this (perhaps the most difficult of all phenomena to explain 

scientifically) is a genuine fact, though it has not yet received the attention it 
deserves to determine its modalities and meaning.” 


“The Harbinger of Light,’ (Melbourne) of October, contains a descrip- 
tion by a clairvoyant (name not given) of the action of ectoplasm as observed 
by her in a sitting with the trumpet medium, Vyvyan Deacon. This descrip- 
tion is quite in accord with something which I observed in connection with one 
of the trumpets at a recent informal sitting with Mrs. Crandon in Boston. As 
compared with this clairvoyant’s observations my perception of the ectoplasm 
was very faint; but my clairvoyant faculty is so slight as to be almost neg- 
ligible. Also the Australian clairvoyant’s observations were made in total 





+The Revue Spirite, (October) shows « reproduction of the same photograph 
which is much more successful. The features of the .“ extra’” are very much more 
distinct than in any other print which I have seen. 
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darkness, which might account for the greater density of the ectoplasm. The 
faintness of that which I perceived may have been due to broad luminous 
bands on the trumpet which I watched. This light, probably lessening the 
density of the ectoplasm, was doubtless also the cause of the great difficulty, 
which was apparent, in raising the trumpet from the floor. The bands were 
so bright that the floor under the table, where the trumpet lay, was plainly 
visible, as were the feet of the sitters around the table. After several efforts 
to lift the trumpet, this was finally accomplished by means of a mandolin. The 
mandolin was lying on the floor and had only one small luminous mark 
on it. The small end of the mandolin was thrust into the trumpet which was 
lifted by this means and passed through an illuminated hoop held about three 
feet from the floor. The inside of the hoop was painted with Geley’s “ sulfur 
de zinc” paint, hence the perfectly clear space around the mandolin and 
trumpet was plainly visible, being lighted also by the bands on the trumpet. 
While the trumpet was rolling about on the floor I could perceive faint clouds 
around it as smoke curls about a lamp. As it was passed through the hoop 
the clouds were no longer visible to me. The Australian clairvoyant de- 
scribes these clouds curling about the trumpet while it is being lifted and dur- 
ing the time it is in the air. She also says that they issue from the large end 
whenever the voice is heard, and she asks, very reasonably, or so it seems to 
me, whether it is not possible that use is made of the ectoplasm to form a sort 
of vocal organ which is used in producing the direct voice. She adds that in 
Deacon’s circle they moisten the trumpet as the ectoplasm seems better able to 
adhere to it if the surface is slightly dampened. 


Psychische Studien, October," has for its leading article an account of a 
painting medium, by Josef Peter. Kathie Fischer, who was born in Munich in 
1870, never revealed the slightest talent for drawing and is, at the present time, 
unable to do the simplest drawing or even to copy, except under control. She 
has little education and her life has been spent in household duties. She has 
no knowledge of Spiritism, no literary attainments, and until 1913 showed no 
indication of her present gift. This was discovered while visiting a friend 
who was engaged in table-tipping. Kathie began to develop automatic writing 
and received various messages, and was later directed to burn these and to 
purchase painting materials. She first began to draw aquarelles—chiefly pic- 
tures of animals and plants. She is never completely entranced, but feels 
sleepy while working. She sings when alone, or chats with visitors if they are 
present. Her control continually drew new pictures superimposed on the old 
ones, giving a resulting impression of confusion. Pastels next appeared; then 
finally oils. 

Her technique improved steadily and the control is always available when 
the medium desires to paint; in fact she is often impelled to paint at incon- 
venient times. The paintings are occasionally signed by famous dead mediums, 
usually “ Namgubi,” Nubier of Uganda. She has different controls who work 
at different rates of speed which are always recognised by the medium. She 
also embroiders without stamped patterns, never knowing what the completed 
work will resemble. The details of her pictures show such virtuosity, accord- 
ing to competent art-critics, as to make it seem impossible that they should be 
the work of anyone ignorant of technique. No corrections are ever made. 
Since a number of our readers have seen Miss Spore’s work and have heard 
Dr. Prince’s lecture on it, they would doubtless find this article of interest, as 
the development seems to have been very similar in the two cases. 


The Occult Review, (November) begins with a historical survey of Vam- 
pirism studied in the light of recent observations in ectoplasmic phenomena. 


‘Kind assistance of Mrs. Allison. 
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This is: by the editor, and is followed by a study of the supernormal element in 


“ Macbeth,” by Lewis Spence, author of “ The Problem of Atlantis.” (Wm. 


Rider and Son.) 

“The Mystery of Mediumship,” by David Learmonth, discusses sources of 
error in communication; the attitude of mind necessary in those seeking com- 
munications; also the qualities to be desired in a medium if one hopes to ob- 
tain reliable or beneficial communications through him. One remark seems 
especially pertinent: “ These vibrations (the desire of the sitter) acting upon 
the medium, set up other vibrations that attract the departed friend, and then 
you have a personification drawn from two sources; partly from the conscious- 
ness of the sitter, and partly from the consciousness of fhe departed one. Or 
you may have it wholly from the consciousness of the sitter and it may seem 
strange, but those personifications which come entirely from the sitter’s con- 
sciousness are, to most sitters, the most satisfactory, because here they have 
the personification of their own idea of the departed, which may be somewhat 
different from the reality. But in this there is nothing surprising, nothing out 
of order; they are presented with their friend just as he was known to them. 
The other personification, which is really of a higher order, often confuses the 
sitter, because, getting into the consciousness of the departed, the medium 
personifies him, not as the sitter knew him, but as he really is, or partly as he 
really is; so that what are called the best proofs—the best test sittings, are 
often the most deceptive.” 

In the “ Review” column comment is made upon the interesting volume of 
Proceedings of the Am. S. P. R. containing the “ Mother of Doris,” by Dr. 
Prince, and his “ Heinrich Meyer Case.” Miss Nellie M. Smith’s “ Charleburg 
Record” is mentioned as being rich in surprising incidents and pointing to the 
need of further experiments along the same lines. 


Psyche, (October) contains several interesting articles. ‘“ Materialism, 
Past and Present,” by Bertrand Russell, is well worth reading. He says: 
“There is, however, no good reason to accept the theory of psycho-physical 
parallelism. The dualism of mind and matter is probably not ultimate, and the 
supposed impossibility of interaction rests upon nothing better than scholastic 
dogmas. * * * The conclusion of the above discussion would seem to be that, 
as a practical maxim of scientific method, materialism may be accepted if it 
means that the goal of every science is to be merged in physics. But it must 
be added that physics itself is not materialistic in the old sense, since it no 
longer assumes matter as permanent substance. And it must also be remem- 
bered that there is no good reason to suppose materialism metaphysically true: 
it is a point of view which has hitherto proved useful in research, and is likely 
to continue useful wherever new scientific laws are being discovered; but 
which may well not cover the whole field, and cannot be regarded so definitely 
without a wholly unwarranted dogmatism.” Mr. Russell speaks of the present 
battle ground of materialism persisting, in the present time, chiefly in biology 
and physiology. He mentions Prof. Haldane and Hans Driesch as being lead- 
ing exponents of the view that the phenomena of living organisms cannot be 
explained solely in terms of chemistry and physics. 

“ An Interpretation of Transmigration,” by A. K. Sharman, contains much 
that is of interest to psychical researchers; it is clear and logical except for 
the paragraph regarding the death of young children, which seems incomplete 
and inconclusive. 


“ The Scientific American,” of December, contains an article by Dr. W. F. 
Prince, called “ Experiences Which Cannot be Explained Away.” Dr. Prince 
first describes his experiences with raps; he then gives a brief sketch of the 
Doris Case; relates his premonitory dream of Mrs. Hand’s suicide, the train 
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wreck in 1902, etc., and ends: “In spite of all fraud and delusion, all hasty by 
inference and possibilities of chance, and in spite of all the vagaries of de- whc 
votees and credulities of would-be but ill-equipped investigators, there remain ton 
like boulders in the field of psychical research facts which will not yield to the *C 
scrutiny of the detective, dissolve in the acid of the critical analyst, or crumble reg: 
under the blows of the logician.” hab 


“ The Two Worlds” publishes a series of articles by W. L. Curnow, begin- 
ning in the issue of October 24, called “ The Physical Phenomena of the Past.” 
It is a historical survey of apports, levitations, etc. ‘The November 14 install- 
ment is concerning ffre-tests and speaks of the great antiquity of this form of 
phenomenon. November 21 deals with psychic and telepathic scents. 
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Toward the Stars. By H. Dennis Brapiey. TT. Werner Laurie, Ltd., on 

London. Pp. xv+329. " 

The “ cynic, satirist, iconoclast,” as the iacket describes Mr. Bradley, often ty 

imagines himself of an “ice-cold” temperament, “calm, critical,” and the of 
possessor of a “cold mind,” as Mr. Bradiey does, when in reality he poses as 

a “cynic” et al., and applies comforting adjectives to himself, to cover his M 

secret misgivings that he is, after all, a very Furioso of emotions, struggling al 

vainly with hysteria. In spite of his oft-repeated assurances that he is very, de 

very cool and collected, this writer fairly seethes in emotionality. He a 

“loathes” and “ detests,” “revolts” and pours “contempt,” rages against e 

“mutton-minded imbeciles” and “ foolish and dull-witted unbelievers,” finds S 

skepticism “ infuriating,” is “sick of dastardly hypocrisy ;” while on the other it 

hand he finds his sittings with mediums in darkness “ amazing,” “ astounding,” q 
and any doubt thrown upon the medium “ bewildering ” so that his “ mind flew 
round the circle of conclusions ” and he feared he was mad until the medium’s 

rehabilitation restored him to comparative equanimity. Mr. Bird’s views are I 


not accepted, hence he becomes “this miserable-minded, illogical, insular and 
mean-spirited American hustler.” Finally, we hear the author excitedly 
“demand your acceptance of after-life on the proofs that I have given you.” 
But not a cool-headed person in the world will be convinced by the book, and 
this on at least three accounts. 


1. One cannot be assured that a mind so extremely excitable is capable 
of observing or of reporting phenomena accurately and adequately. 


2. His descriptions of physical phenomena, while admirably calculated to 
please those who have an appetite for sensational stories, are almost entirely 
bereft of any details which would answer the suspicion of fraud. Mere 
assertions, such as that voices were heard high in the air and on the other side 
of the room, and that to the writer’s belief the medium had no concealed 
apparatus, are what we find. But, alas! a “cynic and satirist” may have just 
as naive notions regarding possibilities in complete darkness as any other tyro. 

3. It seems unlikely that a writer who is so careless in regard to facts on 
which he can be confronted by every-day knowledge, possesses an intellectual 
conscience sufficiently sensitive to insure that his version of the messages given 
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by favorite mediums is a literal transcript unpruned and unimproved. A man 
who will repeatedly call one person “ Dr. Chandon,” and call another “ Ken- 
ton” Roosevelt, when a very little inquiry would have instructed him to write 
“Crandon” and “ Quentin,” a man who will blurt out such radical blunders 
regarding the Scientific American’s experiments, a man whose whole mental 
habit is to deal out exaggerations and employ superlatives, is not the man to 
report the multitude of facts and sentences of a long séance in darkness with 
fastidious care, even if his memory were capable of the prodigious task. 

Fortunately, there is too much evidence in favor of the psychic qualities of 
Mrs. Leonard and Mrs. Travers-Smith for the advocacy of this intemperate 
book to harm them. 

Toward the close of his work, Mr. Bradley pours out the vials of his wrath 
and vituperation upon the Scientific American, the Committee of Judges and 
Mr. Bird,—in short, upon every one connected with that investigation wherein 
Mr. Valiantine was found guilty of fraudulent physical manifestations. “ In- 
iquitous,” “ effrontery ” and “ scandalous decision” are some of the terms em- 
ployed, while one denunciatorv ence is so filthy that it cannot be quoted. 
It is superfluous to answer t... unfounded accusations made by a man who 
was not there against a dozen or more who were. 

But as a curio, we submit to the reader’s inspection a single statement. 
The writer, solely on the basis of Mr. Bird’s remark that his own weight of 
one hundred twenty-five pounds in the medium’s chair infallibly prevented the 
betraying light in an adjoining room from going out (the medium weighs 
nearer two hundred pounds), declares that it required the whole one hundred 
twenty-five pounds to keep the light on. The fact is that less than nine pounds 
of the medium’s weight resting upon the chair would have been sufficient. 

Any lack of appreciation on the part of his more fastidious readers, 
Mr. Bradley fully makes up for by the degree of his self-appreciation. An 
approving report in The Two Worlds of November 7th, of a lecture lately 
delivered by him, quotes the following sentence: “ Although I have only had 
a year and a half’s intensive study, I consider that I have amassed more 
evidence in that time than the whole of the records of this Society.” The 
Society referred to is the English Society for Psychical Research, and since 
its printed output for forty-three years numbers more than 23,000 pages, the 
quoted opinion must be a comforting one. 


—W. F. P. 


Houdini Exposes the Tricks used by the Boston Medium “ Margery” to win 
the $2,500 prize offered by the Scientific American. Price, $1.00. Pp. 40. 
Published by the author under the name Adams Press. 

This pamphlet may be considered as a supplementary chapter to the author’s 
book “ A Magician Among the Spirits,” also published in 1924 and reviewed in 
these pages. The pamphlet has the same prominent characteristics as the book, 
and it is really more of an exposé of the author’s character than it is an exposé 
of Margery’s phenomena. Houdini may be right or wrong about what he says 
of Margery. We can trust the committee, of which he is only one-fifth, to 
decide her claims. The reader of this pamphlet is left with doubt about Mar- 
gery. Houdini has cast a dark cloud of suspicion over her. But there is 
nothing doubtful about the revelation he makes of himself, and no reader 
would be willing to serve on a committee of which he is a member. The smug 
way in which he speaks of himself as the expert member of the committee who 
has a world-wide reputation at stake is itself phenomenal. This is the way in 
which he expresses his opinion of J. Malcolm Bird’s articles in the Scientific 
American describing the Margery phenomena: 

“These articles, written by Bird, are the worse piffle I ever read, paralleled 
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only by the tommy-rot written about Mrs. Guppy, who was said to have been 
floated through the air, plate-glass window, and solid brick. Bird represented 
the medium as not only doing the ordinary table tilting, lifting and commutni- 
cating by means of a code of raps common among all mediums, but in addition, 
such stunts as stopping and starting clocks, tipping over the cabinet, having 
furniture moved around the room before the observers in full light and with 
no visible means of accomplishing it, Spirits whistling a tune, using a mega- 
phone, and sending a curtain rod sailing around the room.” 

Houdini’s attitude of. suspicion, which he disclaims, is shown in this passage: 

“T reached over and whispered to Mr. O. D. Munn what I had detected, 
Then to check up and assure myself of the deception I reached out again into 
the dark and she ran her head directly against my outstretched fingers. 1 do 
not think she was more surprised than I. She then said something about losing 
hairpins and after the séance her hair was loosened. This was done for effect 
and to offset my discovery.” 

How does he know it was done “ for effect?” What is perfectly evident is 
the fact that the author’s claim to surprise when he felt what he had planned 
to feel was for effect on the reader. 

Again, referring to his colleague, editor Bird, he writes: “I strongly sus- 
pected his motives and told Mr. O. D. Munn so after we had left.” He com- 
plains bitterly of the one or two men of the committee who talked with news- 
paper reporters, but strangely enough he sees no impropriety in rushing into 
print through this pamphlet before the committee have completed their work. 
“In fact we seemed unable to curb Bird until after my strenuous objection to 
his being in the séance room and Dr. Prince had again insisted that his resig- 
nation must be accepted unless we could have a more dependable guarantee 
that nothing would be said until after the series of séances was over.” “I 
charge Mrs. Crandon with practicing her feats daily like a professional con- 
jurer. Also that because of her training as a secretary, her long experience 
as a professional musician, and her athletic build she is not simple and guileless 
but a shrewd, cunning woman, resourceful in the extreme, and taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to produce a ‘ manifestation.’ ” 

Dr. Carrington and Dr. Crandon’s small son are others against whom his 
suspicions lead him to make charges. 

Houdini concludes his exposé with the pious remark: “ Duly appreciating 
that Dame Nature will eventually demand her toll and realizing that I will 
then no longer be here to give a personal account of my connection with these 
séances, I deem it a duty I owe the public to set forth the above facts for 
future reference.” 

This is a very poor apology for his anticipation of the committee’s decision. 

While Houdini was in Boston he had occasion to write a letter to Mr. O. D. 
Munn which is included in this pamphlet. This letter, as a specimen of Eng- 
lish, is fearfully and wonderfully made. It shows by contrast with most of the 
text how much Houdini is indebted to his efficient secretary to whom he gives 
no credit in his book. This letter also shows how far Houdini is from the 
plane of academic distinction which is the home of the other members of the 
committee. When he is looking at them he fancies he is looking down, and 
utters orders and criticisms accordingly. Sometimes a conjurer is so clever 
he confuses up and down. 

The numerous chaste illustrations of Margery in séance costume, or ath- 
letic costume or bathing costume, whichever it is supposed to be, add vivacity 
to the text—Gro. H. JoHNson. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORTS 


EXHIBIT “A” 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 
Balance Sheet at December 31, 1924 
ASSETS 


Cash in Banks and on hand: 
National City Bank $2,489.12 
Corn Exchange Bank t 
Seaboard National Bank 
Cash in Office 
$6,159.42 


Investments, Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages: 
See Exhibit “E” $177,935.49 
New York Title and Mortgage Co. (to be invested) 40,000.00 


$217,935.49 
Special Funds: 
Warren B. Field Bequest in trust with Kings County 
Trust Company 
Max Peterson Bequest in trust with American Trust 
Company 
$46,639.31 


Interest Accrued (see Exhibit “ 
Total Assets $279,057.78 
LIABILITIES 


General Fund: 
Balance at December 31, 1923, Adjusted 


Disbursements over Income 


$7,442.05 
Warren B. Field Trust Fund 6,639.31 
Max Peterson, Bequest 40,000.00 
James F. Miller Memorial 71,257.00 


General Endowment Fund: 


maneeek Sieeeenee as. SOE. ..c2cc 0s wnces eo 04 0 00s-490%aKe $111,783.64 

Additions during the year 40,663.60 
———— $152,447.24 

Research Fund 1,167.25 

Publication Fund 102.53 

Book Account 2.40 


$279,057.78 
EXHIBIT “B” 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 


General Fund, Income and Disbursements for the Year Ended 
December 31, 1924 
Income: 


Membership Dues (Annual) 
Interest Accrued 
Publication Fund 2,887.10 
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SOND TRUER, . wav dcc cbs ceececcecceccesces 110.05 
Research Fund ......... ep d Silas bd dd ceca t Heed oh 125.00 
SE ED nicacintc cane ne Dhue aia Ree based « cetkhaiets 803.00 
i i ee ed ee nec bes 100.00 
Sale of Journals and Proceedings..............eceeeeees 589.45 
2 » ea eee | ere 60.77 
I i i seb awenbiales 183.25 
Rent Received from New York Section................ 1,000.00 
EE NS Si Sank kdidbna dud doe dellee dice vecneh dees ee 64.40 
————_ $25,503.69 
i a a a a a a i a ial ae 2 Ll 500.00 
$26,003.69 
Disbursements: 
i I a amie imseareaiohwanueale $7,485.69 
EEL Se TEN 1,800.00 
ee, CO ID. BVOIIND ong bs hecciccedecevioveseece 1,583.32 
Ee re os oc pa bas cocdetsbeeatsonanoeee 126.64 
RR IS nk dive cin da bedbswieee sU0s dees 178.99 
I ae el ae nh ie be et 8,361.33 
oo an iala dhtutsibinthe dutbend dobnesideewhss 335.40 
I i 180.22 
House Fund paid out of Petty Cash...............0000- 95.24 
ed eeennet 391.35 
Transfer from Research to W. F. Prince................ 1,000.00 
et tek mips wadecmaku 50.00 
I eer lik ick 5. 4 hp. wb Sn. aici Seale ecatie waeioai vic 1,719.11 
ST GND BROOUOD «os oes coccccccedscebdeececces 85.00 
I a a 11.08 
Moving and House Expenses............cccceeceeceees 391.47 . 
i ee Re REE A RO POPE MAE A 97.60 
‘ $23,892.44 
SEE -epaeo bb dhuls ssh beds doi be etlek Gila sks bcd ckdeatenne 3,500.00 
$27,392.44 
I a I ae $1,388.75 


The Annual Report of the Society’s Secretary will appear in the March issue. 





—All contributions intended for the Journal should be addressed to the Editor. 
—aAll other correspondence should be addressed to the American Society for Psy- 


chical Research, 15 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
—All checks and remittances should be made payable to “ Lawson Purdy, Treasurer.” 
—Associates, paying an annual fee of $5.00, receive the monthly Journal. Members, 


paying an annual fee of $10.00, receive the monthly Journal and the yearly Pro- 


The total number of pages for the year is about the same in each; the 


Proceedings contain the longer reports. Inquiries for membership will be greatly 


appreciated. 
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